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The various Presby terian lit of Australia have 
united in one fellowship, another suggeStion of the slow 
dawning unity in religion. 


The Current in calling attention to our letters of advice 
concerning a course of study in Philosophy, says “they 
abound in most helpful suggestions and that journal is to be 
felicitated on doing a good work.” 


The Sabbath-school in connection with Rabbi Hirsch’s 
Jewish Synagogue of this city is using Professor Toy’s 
“History of Israel,” published by the Boston Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, as a text-book. 


Matthew Arnold is preparing for the press a “ People’s 
Edition” of his “God and the Bible,” with a new introduc- 
tion. His “ Literature and Dogma” has already accom- 


plished great missionary work in a popular edition of this 
kind. 


Can any of our readers give us the present address of 
Mother Bickerdyke, of blessed army memory? The editor 
of this paper in common with a thousand other soldier boys 
would be glad to know of her whereabouts and how she 


fares. 


Signor Bracciforti, the liberal Italian minister, writes 
from Milan to Henry Lreson, Secretary of the English Uni- 
tarian Association, asking Unitarian aid to the non-denom- 
inational fund for the relief of the cholera sufferers at 
Naples. 


Russell L. Carpenter, in the Jnquirer, writing of Hymns 
says: “If a hymn is not worth reading it is scarcely worth 


what is sung; many sing what they would never say! “Even 
the damnatory creed is thought innocent when sung; and 
our Church friends chant with much composure the most 
atrocious curses in some of the Psalms.” 


The London Jnguirer has been republishing J. W. Chad- 
wick’s paper on “A Daring Faith,” delivered in Boston last 
spring. The very title is a “tract for the times.” Is it 
possible for temerity and cowardice to claim for itself either 
the word or the power of faith? 


Richard Bertram, author of the popular “Stories from 
Genesis,’ “Exodus,” etc., used in many of our Sunday- 
schools, argues in the current number of the British Quar- 
terly for the abolition of the House of Lords and the 
establishment of a second Representative Chamber. 


Rev. S. 8. Hunting, in a recent sermon on “ Unity and 
Religion,” delivered in Unity Church, Des Moines, Iowa, 
said that the “United Church of some future day” would 
be “broadly humanitarian like Jesus. There is a unity of 
spirit which rejects the theological tests of fellowship and 
relies on the manly and womanly virtues.” 


Secretary Reynolds estimated at the last National Con- 
ference that the Unitarian churches of America have do- 
nated during the last two years, to their religious work ~ 
through public channels, independent of local work, a sum 


all our churches, east and west, a large number of which 
are necessarily missionary movements themselves. No one 
will say that this has been more than they ought to have 
done. Least of all are they likely to complain who have 
been the more generous contributors. We ask our western 
churches, particularly the more prosperous, to ponder over 
these figures and see if they have contributed their share. 


In this number we call attention to the dedication of the - 
Unity Church Industrial School building of this city, a 
building that has been erected from the bequest of one 
whole-souled and loyal Unitarian, now of blessed memory. 
May this reminder of one way by which the victory over 
death may be secured, enabling one though dead still to 
speak, set many of our readers to thinking about their wills 
and the wisest disposition of the estates which at any time 
they may be summoned to relinquish into the hands of pos- 
terity. No one is prepared to die until he has done all 
within his power towards setting his business house in order, 
and putting the accumulations of this life in the way of the 
greatest usefulness when he is no longer permitted to ad- 
minister it. Unitarians of all people ought to have faith in 
their posterity and an ambition to leave something at least 
to the ministry of morals and religion. If a hundred of 


those who at the present time are deeply interested in the 
prosperity of Unitarianism in the west, now in middle life 


a It is a pity that often so little regard is paid to 
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were marked with great sanity of spirit. 


ueathing one thousand dollars to the Western Unitarian 
nference to be used in the furtherance of its interests, in 
thirty years from now the Conference would have an invest- 
ed fund of nearly a hundred thousand dollars, to be used in 
the elevation of men and women. This is so practical and 
pressing a question that only a lurking superstition con- 
cerning death prevents people from thinking and acting 
more upon the matter. 


The October number of Manford’s monthly magazine is 
largely a memorial number in memory of the lamented 
editor, whose death we noticed in our issue of September 
the 16th. Among the many letters and newspaper tributes 
reproduced, there are no words more appreciative of the 
apostle of a hopeful religion than those of Dr. Thomas in a 
private letter to Mrs. Manford. He says: 

“Brother Manford has lived a long and useful life—has car- 
ried hope to thousands, and upheld the glory of God’s great love 
and power, and the time had come for the tired worker to rest. He 
is not far away; and God will strengthen you for what of life’s 


labors are yet to be done; and then, ‘somewhere, or somehow 
meet you must.’”’ 


The dedication of the first college in Dakota is announced 
to have taken placed at Yankton on the 20th ult., under 
the auspices of the Congregational churches of the territo- 
ry. We rejoice over the new chance that such a school 
will bring to many of the pioneer boys and girls of the ter- 
ritory. But we cannot wholly suppress the prayer that Da- 
kota may be saved from the burden of denominational 
schools and sectarian academies, that at first helped, and 
then hindered, the intellectual life of the neighboring and 
elder sister states. The multiplication table is hampered 
by theological dogmas. The larger education is in these 
days scarcely possible, except upon non-sectarian grounds. 
A pity people do not believe enough in the redeeming power 
of schools to establish them for their own great sake rather 
than from the denominational advantages that may flow 


therefrom. 


THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


Our big brother, the Christian Register, has already 
given to many of our readers many of the details and much 
of the spirit of the recent National Conference held at Sar- 
atoga, and to those more generous columns we must refer 


' our readers for the papers, sermons and speeches there de- 


livered. The Conference, on the whole, was much more to 
our liking than any previous one. There was this time no 
hesitancy in regarding the Conference as a working body, 
and all its deliberations were characterized with an earnest 
desire to be at work. The consciousness of a responsibility 


_. rested upon that immense gathering throughout the entire 


week. In consequence thereof, the devotional meetings 
The enthusiasm 
frequently broke over the conventional proprieties, making 
sad work of the prudential by-law against applause, an irreg- 
ularity which we see no reason to deplore. It will be some 
time yet before Unitarianism will be exposed to the dan- 
ger of becoming too emotional. Best of all, this sense of 
responsibility was enabled to relieve itself somewhat by the 
| us contribution of $18,000 towards a Church-Build- 
Loan Fund about to be established, thus enabling the 
to return home with an honest feeling that 


q th 
_ had done something to merit the good times they had had. 
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This Conference will probably go into Unitarian history as 
the good-natured conference, a conference which enabled its 
chairman to say that “no resolution was amended and every 
resolution with one single exception carried unanimously.” 
We are not disposed, thouzh, to ascribe this result to the fact 
that scholastic themes and theological questions were ex- 
cluded from the programme, but because topics of thought 
and theology have been so frankly and persistently handled 
at previous sessions. “The barren words of dogmatic dis- 
cussions of previous sessions’ alluded to by one of the 
speakers can hardly be considered barren when we remember 
that this last Conference has been made possible by such. 
This meeting was so harmunious because of the emphasis 
which the last Conference placed upon the inclusive basis, 
and the words of the retiring President of the Exsex Con- 
ference last fall on declining a re-election sugyests to our 
mind one reason why this Conference was so satisfactory : 
‘‘T feel the more at liberty to retire at this time because the 
objects which interested me when I took the position in 1869 seem 
tome to be accomplished. I did not wish to belong to a de- 
nomination which spent any, even the least part of its forces in 
keeping people out. I feel now that 1 donot. TJ'he doors seem 


to me to be not only wide open, but nailed back, and whoso stays 
outside does so because he can do better than to enter in.’’ 


Two important practical lines of work were endorsed and 
greatly furthered at Saratoga, both of which received their 
best statement and final impulse in the admirable and stir- 
ring paper of brother Herford, none the less prophetic because 
it had much to do with dollars and cents. One was the 
establishment of a Church-Building Loan Fund, which not 
only brings immediate relief to the waiting churches at 
Des Moines and Madison and to Kristofer Janson’s move- 
ment in Minneapolis, but also lays the foundation of what 
if properly administered may become a permanent force of 
great importance. The other was the organizing of our 
Unitarian missionary work and church life on state lines, 
entrusting the same into the hands of State Conference 
organization. The wisdom of this policy has been recog- 
nized some time in the west and the work has been steadily 
along these lines. ‘The New England states, where the Uni- 
tarian churches have already precipitated thems |ves into 
local Conferences with blessed memories and helpful associ- 
ations are loth to make a change, and for some time yet 
they may continue to ignore state lines. But that eventu- 
ally they will find these political lines profitable in their 
church work, we have no doubt. We have expressed our 
opinion at length on this matter in a paper read before the 
officers of the state and local conferences at Saratoga, print- 
ed in another column. The difficulty from the Unrry end 
of the line seems to be Money, while our more prosperous 
neighbor, the Register, seems to regard Men the more dif- 
ficult thing to find, men competent to become these state 
bishops of a rational faith. We are persuaded that the 
men are at hand if we are ready to command them with 
the same assured and living salary which they can cow- 
mand as pastors. We think that S. C. Beane of New 
Hampshire, J. E. Wright of Vermont, John C. Kimball 
of Connecticut, Jobn F. Moors of Massachusetts, Augustus 
Woodbury of Rhode Island, would be worth more to the 
cause in their several states, if they were free to use their 
entire time and energy for their present ministry without a 
parish, than they can possibly be with a parish. Then there 
are Messrs. Ames, Forbush, Wendte, Clute, Crooker, Gor- 
don, Alcott, Walkley, Miss Safford, not to venture to use 


names among the eastern parishes where our acquaintance 
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material for us to entrust into 
their hands the great liberal interests of such states as 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, etc. We know that none of these brethren seek 


is less, who are none too 


these positions. It will be hard to extricate them from 
their present prosperous and useful work. But we also know 
that the deep interest and profound faith these ministers 
have in just this kind of work would lead them to make 
great sacrifices, if they were persuaded that friends in the 
state and out of the state were ready to back them with 
adequate support. Such is the work which the National 
Conference entered upon at its last meeting. Our space 
precludes further notice at this time of the great interest 
and opportunity of its educational and missionary work in 
the south; and of the reception of its foreign delegates from 
Germany and England we must speak at another time. The 
work is not done. There is no cause for complacency but 
much ground for encouragement. The presence of dele- 
gates from Canada and the interest felt in their work proves 
that soon the National Conference must be made the Amerti- 
can Conference, as suggested by Rev. Lyman Clark ina 
recent number of the Register. The Conference must be 
put on a business basis and equip itself with thought and 
organization for the great work that awaits it. 


THE SURE GROUND OF THE NEW FAITH. 


‘Wrong ever builds on quicksand, but the Right 
To the firm Center lays its moveless base.”’ 


— Lowell. 

While many hold that the golden age of the world is gone, 
we hold that the golden age is to come. We believe in 
to-morrow rather than in yesterday. We see the prevailing 
tendency to be on the side of good, a continual reaching for- 
ward toward the better. So we turn with gladness to the 
newer thought, as prophetic of the world as it is to be. 

Moreover we see a certain readiness and ripeness of mind 
for new advances. Something must come soon, though 
with startling effect, to take the place of systems now patch- 
ed and staved up, but too far gone to be saved from falling: 
As Lowell, who has so long and often spoken for progress, 
says: | 
‘* My soul is not a palace of the past, 

Where outworn creeds, like Rome’s gray senate, quake, 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, 
That shakes old systems with a thunder-fit. 
The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change ; 
Then let it come: I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind ; 
Nor think I that God's world will fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less. 
Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 

With endless change, is fitted to the hour ; 
Her mirror is turned forward to reflect 
The promise of the future, not the past.’’ 

So we represent the New Faith ; we wanta church where 
its utterances may be heard ; we cherish a fellowship where 
a man’s honest question, or doubt, or denial of old and ac- 
cepted belief, shall not be looked upon as sinful in its inten- 
tion or dangerous to the soul. 

Often we are told how few we are who openly dare to 
take this attitude ; how feeble, when counted against the 
hosts of custom and orthodoxy. But we shall see to that. 
If hereafter we are not more, it will be our fault—not the 


cowardly hearts of those who were once entrusted with it” 
to keep and proclaim it! But the new faith never has di 
out of human breasts. Ever there rises some strong-souled 
reformer to bear forward the standard, to voice the new 
thought of the new age. Ever there presses upon his foot- 
steps the faithful band which shall yet become a multitude 
And he who to-day is stoned or banned for his heresies, to- 

morrow will be crowned and canonized for his daring thought.” 
The infidelity of our time will be the orthodoxy of the 

future. 
We cannot help wishing others to share with us the sation : 
factions, as well as the persecutions, which fall to the lot of 

minorities. We should k be glad of ‘numbers to take up and 
carry on the work we are trying todo. But never fear the 
dying out of the new faith. It is too rich in advant 5e7 
It has too strong allies in reason, and in all the tendencies > 
of science and civilization to give us any doubt of its ulti- 
mate triumph. ~ | 
God is One,—one in manifold manifestations, not One™ 
in Three only. Jesus was a man,—entirely accounted j 
under that august rank and title. The Bib human 
book. Nature is governed by iavariable er | 
her promises and enforces her penalties. The squl of man 
is saved by character. These are some of the principles of 
the new faith. Now, men may shut their eyes to 
recant them if once ‘professed, or go about to denounce: 
them: but they cannot be destroyed. They have been” 
found out and they are of the nature of facts that time 
cannot alter. .No matter how few know them, there 
lie embedded among the acquisitions of thought in 
generation, testified to by an increasing experience, and im 
time all thinking, all creeds will have to conform to 
simple truths. 

There is a legend told of Galileo, that after he had 
his recantation of heresy in the church of Santa Maria i 
Rome and his condemnation was signed by the seven cart : 
nals, rising from his knees he stamped his a he 
ground and said, “it does move though.” We all kr p 
now what that recantation and what that sentence of ¢ 
demnation amounted to. It was the Romish church that 
was judged: for the fatal and unchangeable truth had be n 
uttered in Galileo’s famous dialogue. The fact of # 
motion of the earth had been discovered and was declarec 
New proofs came pouring in: and now all the petro: 
the civilized world is in conformity with it. “I mer ji 
wait a hundred years for one reader,” said Kepler, 
God has waited six thousand years for an observer like 1 ny- 
self.” 

Just as inevitably at some future day will the world e¢ 
form in religious views to the fundamental principles of t 
new faith. It is not a question how:large the followi 
now is. To thinking men these propositions have cae oree 
of demonstration. There is no retreating from the 
once understood. The vast intellectual and mo 
ment of the age is in the direction of its confirmation. The” 
harmony of history and philosophy demands it. New 
scholars, thinkers, and scientists are constantly rising | 
reject the antiquated theories of the church and a e 
fortify the advance of the new and modified theology. 
deed, the new faith can no more“be taken back or ¢ 
or forgotten than the argument of Galileo. As well ci 
ignoring or taking back the discovery of Columbus, 
he had returned to the court of Barcelona to show the e 
dences of a new continent and tell the story of his voyage. 
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LIBERALISM IN GERMANY. . 


Rev. Dr. Schramm, who was so heartily welcomed as 
represefitative of the great Protestant Union of Germany 
at our recent Conference at Saratoga, is one of the five 
erage of the Cathedral of Bremen, four of which be- 

eto the liberal school in theology, hence he is doing 
earnest work in the cause of a religion which is rational. 
One of his books, a handsome volume of 442 pages, is 
entitled “Our Faith.” It is a discussion of certain great 
questions in and about religion, and aims to present the 

rinciples of Christian faith in the light of modern culture. 

t is not written in a spirit of controversy, but rather as a 
help to those who cannot accept old dogmas and ecclesiastic 
oy a, of the scripture teachings, and who are seek- 
ing fon firm ground upon which to stand. Many of the 
chapters in the book were written first for his own confirm- 
ation classes, and the style throughout is so clear and direct as 
to render the book very valuable for such use. Dr. Schramm 
insists that without a universal understanding of religious 
questions no healthy development of the church is to-day 
possible—that people are in duty bound to know with what 
right and from what reasons liberal theology still defends 
- Christian faith while rejecting the worn-out dogmas. He 
aims to present clearly and simply the everlasing truths of 
religion, believing that these shall yet “ possess the world.” 

Dr. Schramm discusses with reverent earnestness such 
questions as revelation and reason, creation, providence, the 
nature of Christ with his teachings and the miracles. He 
writes with the clearness of conviction and goes to the 
central truth of a subject with a commendable directness that 
leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader as to what he 
rejects as unworthy belief or what he considers fundamental. 
_ He abates nothing of his glowing enthusiasm for the Bible 
as the Word of God, when he says that it is not His only 
word to man,—his reverence for the prophets of olden time 
is only the more sincere, because he recognizes the truth 
that God has never ceased to send His prophets upon earth. 
This beautiful world of ours is indeed the more marvelous 
because we know that instead of being formed by the will 
_ of the Creator in just six days, after which He rested from 
_ His work, creation is still going on, and the Divine will, 
_ workmg through known and unknown laws and forces, never 
Fests. 

It has been said already that some of these chapters were 


' written for Dr. Schramm’s confirmation classes and the 


_ thought comes again and again in reading these pages, what 
_ abelpful thing it would be for our young people and what 
_ agreat gain for the religious life of our churches, if such 
' lasses could, perhaps in a somewhat modified form, find 
: here. If our boys and girls could study these sub- 
* jects as a regular part of their education and hear them dis- 
_ eussed with the rigorous, rational thoughtfulness with which 
Dr. Schramm treats them, we should less seldom hear the 
complaint, often too well-founded, that Unitarian young 
people do not know what they believe nor even what Uni- 
tarianism stands for. These classes might easily be made 
no less interesting than they are instructive. Germany has 
80 long been recognized as one of the homes of philosophy 
_ and free thought, that it is difficult for some of us to realize 
how closely many of her children are still held inside the 
_ marrow bands of ecclesiasticism. Not many years ago, a 
* Latheran preacher in Germany, who was spending a pleas- 
ant Sunday evening with some of his parishioners, told of 
a new sect in America, of which he had just heard, calling 


themselves Unitarians. 


The climax was reached when he 
said “And they even go so far as to deny the deity of 
Christ.” The half-incredulous horror of the company so 
overawed the one little Unitarian present that she kept a 
mouse-like silence and wondered to herself, whether, if com- 
pelled to speak, she would be able to say more than to ex- 
claim-with the others, ‘Can it be possible?” At least, she 
mentally confessed her inability to explain her faith to one 
who would only bring against it proof texts and arguments 
based upon premises she knew not how to dispute. Let us 
teach our young people to discriminate between what is es- 
sential and what is superficial—to understand the freedom 
of faith, which they profess, for the time is past when Uni- 
tarians may think that to leave a child absolutely without 
religious training is to leave his mind unbiased and free to 
choose. 

In conclusion, it is such books as this that are most need- 
ed in Germany and America, books expressing a religion, 
equally removed from the narrowness of the old theology 
and from the blighting influences of a selfish materialism. 


—_—_——_— oe 


THE UNITY CHURCH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 5th, was dedicated with ser- 
vices peculiarly tender, simple and homelike, the new build- 
ing of the Unity Church Industrial School in this city. 
For many years the ladies connected with this church have 
quietly but with great loyalty and devotion carried on this, 
one of the most sensible and helpful charities that we know 
of in this orany other city. Established soon after the fire 
in a district then and still known in local phrase as “ Little 
Hell,” they have gathered every day in the week the neg- 
lected and untutored girls of the neighborhood. Waiving 
all questions of theology, attempting little or no book-work, 
they have applied themselves to the task of teaching these 
girls cleanliness, skill with the needle, and housework, fitting 
many of them for domestic service. A few years ago good 
Eli Bates left $20,000, among his many other beneficent 
bequests, for the purpose of building a permanent home 
for this school. ‘The building is now completed, a plain, 
practical but eminently serviceable brick building forty-four 
feet square, on alot a hundred feet square, situated on Elm 
street, near Larrabee, in a district where very poor people 
still live, many of them in the relief shanties built imme- 
diately after the fire that are still standing. The tender 
interest manifested by the large number of Unity Church 
people who attended the dedication proved that the school 
is entering upon a new and still larger era of helpfulness. 
There were addresses by the chairman of the Building 
Committee and the Board of Trustees of the church, an 
historical sketch by one of the ladies, and brief remarks by 
the four other Unitarian ministers of the city, Messrs. 
Galvin, Utter, Blake and Jones. The opening remarks and 
the dedicatory sentences of the pastor, Mr. Batchelor, 
were so singularly appropriate and beautiful that we prefer 
to let them occupy our space rather than any further words 
of ours, 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength ; this is the first commandment. And the second. is 
like, namely, this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
There is none other commandment greater than these. 
These are the two great laws of our Christian religion— 


dear, very dear to the heart of him whose bequest gives 
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this beautiful charity a home. The divisions which exist | 
in the religious world do not permit us all to join hands} 
under the first great law. But under the second—thou | 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,—we unite and go for- 
ward in the service of our common humanity. Therefore 
they who work in this place consent, gladly consent to lay 
aside here every doctrine of their church—they consent to 
ask no questions about religion and not to interfere with the 
religious education of the children committed to their care. 
“The mother heart of our church founded this school 
and has carried it on to this pitch of prosperity. The 
fatherly instinct of Eli Bates has wunted the labors of 
these women and his bounty has procured for them this 
ample working place and him a memorial which will endure 
when these walls shall crumble. For here he joins 
‘Those who live again 
In minds made better by their presence, live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 


In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end in self.’ 


“We come here in the person of these women of out 
church to set no new example of benevolence—to lead in 
no new experiment of charity; they are content to take the 
old and simple road of human love and confidence—and 


they find it as fresh and unworn as if the innumerable feet 
of men and women had not traveled over it for ages. The | 
birds still sing in the branches, the flowers bloom along the 
way, and over all still gleams the blue of the arching) 
heavens. 

“Their method is a simple one. On this old highway of | 
human love they have walked with those they love and live 
for—and they have determined not to walk there alone. 

“In mewory of their love for those whose warm hands they 
touch, and in still more tender memory of those who cling 
the closer to their hearts because they feel the clasp of their 
warm hands no more, they come here to be mother, sister, 
friend, to those whose tender feet need guidance over the 
rough places of life. 

“The most beautiful and the most useful gift one can be- 
stow is the ability to care for one’s self. “It is useless to 
teach morals and religion to a boy whose only chance of a 
livelihood is to be fuund in the company if not the employ 
of sin. It is useless to teach the higher laws of life to a 
virl who does not yet comprehend the simpler laws of labor 
and has no power to command an ample supply of healthful 
food and decent clothing. The women who are working 
here know that their own sons and daughters cannot take 
any honorable place in life without training in the arts of 
labor, without ample opportunity to earn alivelihood. The 
whole plan of operation here is to give so far as they may 
to the youth of this neighborhood instruction in regard to 
the uses and value of pure air—clean water, soap, simple, 
wholesome food, decent dress and—what being g gained makes 
any man or woman a valuable member of society, —the abili- 
ty to provide these things with neatness and dispatch for 
themselves and those who may employ them. It is a sim- 
ple, homely, inconspicuous task to which they commit them- 
selves, but they remember that the fairest temple rests on 
foundation stones lying deep down in the earth, rough and 
unshapely, and they are content to labor now for the build- 
ing of a temple which shall lift itself in completewess only 
in some distant time and of which the top stone will be 
laid by other hands—with rejoicing. 


* * * * * * * 


this house to the service of childhood. May it be to the © 
children who shall gather here a home, in which they shall” 
dwell with intelligence, industry, temperance, virtue and — 
tender love. Let it be forever a home out of which they — 
shall go to cheerful labor and willing service, glad to join ~ 
the happy workers who by their handiwork make the world 
more beautiful and human life more safe and sweet. Here — 
let no word of creed be taught—here let no religious sect ’ 
be known. 4 

“In the name of God our father we dedicate this house ~ 
to the use and service of his children forever—and upon — 
this act we invoke his Soils. 


Contributed and Selected. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


[ON READING A SONNET IN “THE CRITIC” SO ENTITLED. | 


Linger, O world, above her place of rest, 
And muse on one who nobly wrought for thee, 
Who, pitying, saw thy pain and misery, 
And toiling to relieve it, so was blest. 
Brave was she, and her courage stands confessed ; 
For rare gifts nobly used, O brothers, see 
Her life receive its praise of victory ; 
And you, her sisters, weep not that her breast, 
Once warm for you, is silent ‘neath the snow, 
Your souls wrap in the strength of her calm thought, 
Her keen, clear vision follow to the night; 
Tears are for those from work unwrought who go, 
Or who for good have only evil brought, 
Never for those who toil in Truth’s own light! 


A. M. G. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELATED SUBJECTS. 


Philosophy isa science; it seeks to view things in their — 
unity. It differs from all the other sciences in that it is not 
occupied, as they individually are, with any aay 
being or class of beings exclusivély, but aims at poin 
out the principle of unity in all that is*or can te 
seeks to show as completely and systematically as ponies 5 
not what is or appears to be, within certain limits and under — 
certain conditions, physical or otherwise, but what is abso- — 
lutely. Aristotle calls it the science of being as such. 
philosophy is also in a certain sense the science of the de 
partments or aspects of being; it is, in other words, the con- ~ 
sideration of them in the light of the idea of being as such. — 
As such, it is distinguished from the other, which we may Fe. 
call the partial, sciences, by the fact that each of them is a 
dominated, not by the idea of the whole of being, but : 
the idea or ideas of a specific part, an idea or ideas of w 3 
philosophy, as the science of sciences, is expected to render 
the final account. The philosophy of nature, for : 
Is not identical with natural scienee or with the natural sciences 
taken collectively ; nor ethics as a branch of philosophy, with — 
what is ordinarily called the science of ethics; nor, 3 
the philosophy of religion, with the science of religion or 2 
religions. - 

The statement that philosophy is a science seems to be 


“ And now with solemn act of ded:cation—we consecrate 


contrary to prevalent opinion. Verification, it is said, is a . 
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sine qua non of science ; and philosophy, it is assumed, is un- 
willing, or, rather, unable, to verify. Now though verifica- 
tion or the testing of a supposition by fact appears to be a 
very simple and tangible thing, it is really not so simple nor 
tangible after all. It varies greatly with the quality of the 
fact that is made the test of hypothesis, and with the character 
of the faculty employed. Sensible truth, if there be such a 
thing, is apparently the simplest to verify ; mere empiricism, 
—the use of a foot-rule, for example,—suffices for that. But 
now as fact rises in quality, verification loses its character 
as a testing of a subject of knowledge by a foreign or ex- 
ternal object of knowledge and partakes more of the nature 
of an application of thought to itself. In such cases whether 
one can “verify” by appeal to “fact” or not depends on 
what he can think and feel, on what, in short, he has been 
and is. The foot-rule is here replaced by insight and char- 
acter. Mathematical truth, which lies between the two ex- 
tremes of “ verifiable’ truth—who thinks of saying that 
the certain knowledge of it depends upon the use of a 
measuring-stick? Where is the “fact” to “verify” 2s- 
thetic or moral truth? What “ verification’ is there of the 
unquestionable truth that the principle of knowledge and 
of action in man is supersensuous? How shall the princi- 
ple of synthesis in things be pointed out in any one thing 
or class of things without presupposing its presence in the 
subject of knowledge? No, the truth is, apropos of the 
question as to whether philosophy is a science or not, that 
in the highest senses of the terms “ fact’’ and “‘ verification” 
philosophy has been in ancient as well as in modern times 
truly a science; not indeed always strictly scientific, any 
more than the pther sciences have been, but often so, and 
as much more so than they as the idea of the whole is more 
scientific than that of part. But we have not space to dwell 
longer upon this point. Our excuse for dwelling on it at all 
must be found in the not uncommon supposition that phil- 
osophy is now a barren thing and entitled to consideration 
chiefly or solely on account of having given birth to a prom- 
ising child called Science. The truth is, however, that we 
must seek out the ancient mother, not merely to honor her 
for the child’s sake, but to know her and to make her wisdom 
ours. The child is, no doubt, a child of promise; but the 
mother is to be sought for what she has been and is. 

So much for philosophy in its relation to the other sciences. 
In this connection it is well, also, properly to distinguish 
philosophy from literature, religion, and, perhaps we had 
better say, theology, all of which are practically sometimes 
very closely akin to it. Literature in its almost unbounded 
freedom is concerned with things in general and finds its 
favorite subjects, of course, in things of deepest consequence 
to man. It is, accordingly, often profoundly philosophical 
Im tendency. As an art, rather than a science, however, it 
lacks the universality, the strictness of method, and demon- 
strative character that belong ideally to philosophy. While, 
therefore, we may find it convenient on ordinary occasions 
to give the name of philosophy to the words of sages, whose 
wisdom is embodied in aphorism and proverbs, and of poets, 
whose wisdom lies largely in their emotionalized imagery, we 
must, on the other hand, not fail to discriminate sharply 
between such discourse and that which is the embodiment 
of the “dry light,” to use a Baconian phrase, of the dis- 
cursive and methodical understanding. The seven wise men 
and the great poets and orators of Greece were contemporary 
with the philosophers of Greece, and some of them, no 
doubt, rer a higher wisdom than some of the philos- 
' phers; but it would be wrong to put them, on that account, 


into a systematic history of philosophy on the same footing 
with the so-called philosophers themselves. For, the attempt 
to view things in the dry light of the understanding has a 
character a value of its own, and is necessary to anything 
approaching the realization of self-consciousness in man. 
But of course this distinction between literature and philos- 
ophy may be pressed too far; some of the greatest philoso- 
rw not rarely philosophize best in an imaginative or a 
poetic manner, and it is a pity to dismember them just for 
the sake of abstract consistency. To do it would be to lose 
the advantage of many rich suggestions for the correct in- 
oe errs of the abstract thought of such philosophers, 
and for the proper apprehension of the starting-points of 
succeeding philosophers. 

As regards religion and theology, it seems paradoxical 
to say that they need to be distinguished from philosophy: 
they seem already so manifestly distinct from it that any 
attempt to distinguish them at all appears altogether super- 
fluous. But in the case of religion a distinction must be 
made that will exhibit the element that philosophy and 
philosophy alone can contribute towards the finest religious 
sentiment and conduct. What more solid ground can there 
be for religion whether considered as emotional felicity or as 
high practical endeavor or both together, than the true idea, 
inadequate though it may be, of the most commanding 
reality? It is certain that there can be none, and that the 
rigid opposition so often supposed to exist between philoso- 
phy and religion is false and inane. The falsity, the in- 
anity of this opposition has to be recognized constantly by 
the student of the history of philosophy. And what has just 
been said about religion applies, mutatis mutandis, to theol- 
ogy, in one respect less, in another, more, strictly. We must 
of course admit that there isa wide difference between phil- 
osophy and theology as a body of doctrine whose fundamen- 
tal suppositions are uncritically borrowed for a special pur- 
pose from “sacred’’ books or “inspired” men whether 
“Christian” or otherwise. Such theology, no matter how 
stringent and systematic it may be or how bright and benefi- 
cent in character and effect, is not philosophy; it is rather 
one of the subordinate deductive and dogmatic sciences; and 
such theology ought not to be allowed to furnish an excuse 
for treating philosophy, or metaphysics, for we must not be 
afraid of the word, as a spurious science, an ingenious web 
of fantastic and arbitrary dogmatism and delusion. Further- 
more, not only should philosophy as a whole be recognized 
as above any such imputation, but also that particular part 
of it whose name, first used, apparently, by Aristotle, has 
become the name of what is ordinarily called theology. 
Genuine religion which is the pioneer force in the self-real- 
ization of human nature, contains within itself not merely 
the promise of good and successful deeds among men, but 
also of the thought of reality or, if we so please to call it, 
God, and that thought, so surely as it is the thought of 
the real, must ever and anon be really thought. And the 
realization of that thought must become the endeavor, shall 
we not say the most perfect endeavor? of religion itself. 

The -above-given distinctions regarding philosophy, 
science, literature, religion, and theology are of course by no 
means exhaustive; but they are sufficient, if rightly em- 
ployed, to prevent the mistaking of what is not philosophy 
for philosophy itself, and also, which is better, to promote 
very materially the right comprehension of the relation of 
philosophy in its history to those other efforts of man of 
which it may be said to be the culmination. 

B. C. Burt, 
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A REPORT ON UNITARIAN STATE AND LOCAL 
CONFERENCES. 


SUBMITTED TO A MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF THE GAME AT SARATOGA, 
SEPT. 25, 1884. 


Some months ago the Secretary of the National Confer- 
ence asked me to help arrange for such a meeting as this. 
In order to have some straw to make our brick with, I ad- 
dressed a letter to each of the Secretaries of the state and 
local conferences, urging them to secure as full an official rep- 
resentation of their organization as possible, and asking them 
the following questions: (1) What questions do you consider 
most important to be discussed at such a meeting? (2) 
W hat are the most serious hindrances to our work? (3) Will 
you send a copy of your by-laws and constitution if print- 
ed? (4) How many sessions has your Oonference held 
since the Saratoga Convention in 1882? (5) The usual 
length of your sessions ? (6) How much money have you 
raised as a Conference for specific Conference work? (7) 
What missionary work or new churches have been fostered 
by the Conference as such? (8) What are the possibil- 
ities for missionary work at the present time within your 
limits? (9) What towns within your limits seem to be 
about ready for a missionary? (10) How can the efficien- 
cy of your Conference be increased as such? 

Seventeen out of the twenty-one Conferences entered in 
the Year-book sent replies. These letters as a whole make 
very good reading, and | herewith place them at the dis- 
posal of this meeting. If it is practicable fur us to go into 
a discussion of missionary details, they contain much of 
decided practical value; but these reports seem to me to 
point towards a few general principles which it is far more 
important for us to understand at this time than that we 
discuss any of the details connected therewith. If I can 
bring befure you a few of these principles in such a way as 
to command discussion I shall consider my duty done. 
First, though, we will let these Secretaries speak for them- 
selves a few moments. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS. 


Among the topics offered to this meeting for considera- 
tion are the following: 

lowa suggests: 

Ways and means of adding to our corps of efficient workers 
and increasing the contributions to our treasury. 

Nebraska would like to have discussed: 


How to make a reasonable Faith as zealous as an unreasoning 
Credulity? How to enlist the heart’s affection in the service of 
that which must make the great world’s salvation? 


Lilinois asks: 


Can we improve our method of organization? What is the 
best method of spreading information regarding the Unitarian 
position and work? Should we not have a publication fund to 
supply the information gratis? 


From the other side of our territory the Plymouth and 
Bay Conference wants us to discuss: 


The power and functions of the delegates to our several meet- 
ings, and how far do they really represent the churches they 
represent? How are we to make them more efficient and heart- 
ily interested in the practical business of each meeting? 


The Connecticut Valley suggests the following: 


What questions are most suitable to be brought before our Con- 
ement in religion? 
How interest laymen in 


ference? How far encourage the emotional e 
Have we not neglected it too much? 


Civil Service, Tariff, Prohibition, etc? 
so much needed in our sect? 


The Norfolk Conference asks: 


How can we interest the laymen in our Conference work? 
Duty of the laity to attend church? How to interest y men — 
in church work? How can our Conferences help our churchés 
maintain their rightful position and influence in promoting the 
moral and religious life of the community? 


The South Middlesex suggests the following, not so much 
for this meeting as for the meetings we shall arrange for 


tical and valuable: 
To lay stress on the devotional meetings. To have short, — 


thirty or forty minutes long. 


we not to ally ourselves more with the reforms of the day? 
we educate our people to give more as a religious duty? 


The North Middlesex wants us to consider: 


Some plan by which our Conferences can be inspired with life. . 
They need a definite work and definite objects to work for. 


New Hampshire begs us to consider the very practical 
questions : 


done to induce and prepare young men for missionary work? 
THE HINDRANCES. 


Among the hindrances mentioned, Nebraska suggests : 


A lack of the best things in the missionaries now in the fields. 
A lack of missionaries with virility and religious enthusiasm, 
who are without dependents. Men who can forage. The want 


and the fields to be worked. The absence of a Loan Building © 
Fund or Church Extension Society. 


ence of people to religious subjects and their ala 
to pay money for religious work. 

Michigan complains of a “lack of earnest and pro- 
nounced religious men, and the wide-spread impression — 
we stand for ev erything and nothing.” 


ganization and some efficient bond of union and fellowshig 
among the churches of the Conference.” 


HOW TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY. 


The answers to the question “ How can the efficiency of 
your Conference be increased?” are interesting. They would — 
ts sometimes humorous were they not so sad. One says — 
by more real earnestness, more system and more missionary 
work. 

Another wants a paid missionary. 

Another in the travail of his spirit says: 

We need work. We have aimed at nothing and hit it every — 
time. 

A fourth calls this a hard question, and says his Confer- _ 
ence tries to answer it at every meeting by discussing ways 
and means. 


general and local church work. 
and one adds: 


Or some one who shall have power to send men to a place to 
stay until they have done some good. 


Another brother of much experience says: 


but calls its best workers to the front. 


our denominational work? 


2. ea 


What about extra-Biblical topics like 


How awaken enthusiasm — 


when we get home, and it is hoped make them more prac — 


sharp, telling speeches after the essay. Essays not to be over 
Ought not such subjects as Tem- — 
perance, Labor and Capital to be more discussed by us? Ought 


How are we to secure a church-building fund and what can be 


of a well-organized Missionary Board with a knowledge of men a 


Lilinois finds the most serious hindrances in the indiffer- : 


_ North Middlesex grieves over a “lack of thorough or- 


. 


The Channing Conference wants more interest in our 7 


Four different Conferences call for a state missionary, 3 


It hardly matters what the organization of a society is if it 
The Unitarian denomina-~ — 
tion has wasted much time and great opportunities of late years © > 
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in elaborate attempts at organization, building new headquar- 
ters, etc. Missionaries and money to support them and money 
for church building is all we lack anywhere between the two 
oceans 


Another: 
Increase your men and you will increase the interest. 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


The response to the request for constitution and by laws 
was not very encouraging to preamble makers. Doubtless 
much time and wisdom were expended in framing the basis 
of each one of these several conferences. When once 
framed the next thing seems to be to forget them or lose 
them. Some of the Secretaries have never seen their con- 
stitutions and but few have ever printed them. The West- 
ern Conferences alone seem to take delight in using banner- 
words; flinging them to the breeze at the head of their 
programmes, using these programmes as bulletins to an- 
nounce their existence, by spreading them far and wide 
through the mail, and in their churches, thus announcing 
the existence of the Conference to many who never attend. 

Before we can profit by the material furnished us by these 
Secretaries, we must make of them a general study. The 
Year-book contains a list of twenty-one Conferences, which 
in the Unitarian vernacular are all classed under the general 
head of Local Conferences. But they naturally fall into 
two distinct classes, differing radically in their aims, methods, 
and in the courage and inspiration which they generate. 
This difference is readily discernible in the brief reports of 
_ these Secretaries, but becomes still more apparent to him 
- who is conversant with their history and watches their 
' movements. These classes are the STATE CONFERENCES 
of which there are ten, eight of them in active operation, 
and the LocaL or county Conferences, of which there are 
eleven, Ten of them are located in the state of Massachu- 
_ setts and the immediately surrounding country. The eight 
_ active State Conferences, viz: Maine, New Hampshire, 
_ Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska and Kansas, 
_ have all with the help of the A. U. A. had important mis- 
siona@ry work done within their borders within the last two 
years, and for more or less time they have had their mis- 
: have raised money themselves 
_ for the direct work, Maine $1000, Michigan $1,500, Iuwa 
_ $768, Illinois about $700. The Secretaries of these state 
& izations report immediate needs and immediate possi- 
. es. The Secretary of New Hampshire says, “Every 
_ town of my acquaintance is ready.” Of Michigan —“They 
are better than ever before.”” Maine enumerates seven towns. 
_ Nebraska says, “The possibilities are ever on the increase,” 
» and lowa,—‘ unlimited,” These are the testimonies of the 

es. 

The reports from the eleven local Conferences are much 
more limp. There is a forlorn tone to many of them. One 
says, “we have not seen any possibilities.” Another “there 
_ is no chance to do any missionary work.” A third “there 
_ is a feeling that something ought to be done but no definite 
_ plan fixed upon.” A fourth, “There was a chance at X. a 
_ year ago but we did not use our opportunity.” One or two 
_ Of these local Conferences only report any money raised 
_ except for the incidental expenses of the meeting. Norfolk 
_ Conference has sent small amounts to the Spring Garden 
_ ¢hurch at Philadelphia, and to North Marshfield; South 
_ Middlesex contributed $600 towards the Reading debt; 
_ Egsex Conference raised none because there was none need- 
_ ed; Channing Conference has raised $800; Worcester Con- 
_ ference reports none raised because they have no system; 


and the Hudson River Conference has paid indirectly $1,000 
to the relief of the Harlem church. 

Now it is not enough for us to remember and gladly ac- 
knowledge that these local Conferences represent the bulk 
of American Unitarianism. They possess the best brain, 
heart and pulse, From them comes most of the revenue of 
the A. U. A., and as seasons of intellectual, social and re- 
ligious enjoyment and quickening, these Conferences are 
eminently successful. But we are to consider whether the 
organic life of our movement is not permanently inadequate 
to its opportunity until the subordinate organizations ee 
an individual life wf their own. If the stability of American 
institutions depends more upon our town, county and state 


‘governments than upon the administration of affairs at 


Washington, so the perfecting of our missionary organiza- 
tion depends upon our giving life, coherency and system to 
these subordinate organizations. The Washington govern- 
ment cannot successfully direct the building of Normal 
schools in Kansas, or the construction of charter dams up- 
on the Eau Claire or Clam rivers in Wisconsin that the 
ine logs on their upper waters may be made available. 
hese are questions for state administration. Neither can 
the American Unitarian Association or National Cunference 
wisely administer missionary details or vitalize particular 
‘localities in Maine, New Hampshire and Ohio. I think 
that I do but voice the unanimous testimony of these Sec- 
retaries when I say that the existing local Conferences are 
7 unsatisfactory and inadequate as executive working 
ies, and I submit for your discussion the following rea- 
sons why. 

I, The name is unfortunate. ‘“ Local Conference” is a 
misnomer, vague, and wanting in dignity. It sprang into 
use before the national consciousness settled down upon the 
Unitarian movement. 

II. Their boundaries are too limited to give scope and 
representative quantity to their work. There isa dignity 
and inspiration that attaches itself to Kansas or Dakota 
that cannot be attached to Suffolk and Manhattan counties, 
though the one contain Boston and the other New York. 
So the limited and oftentimes vague outline of these so- 
called “Local Conferences” are in themselves obstacles to 
vigorous organization. When the attempt at subordinate 
organization was begun, if no county lines could be found, 
a river was a favorite means of designation. At one time, 
we had on paper a Missouri, an Ohio and a Hudson River 
Conference. The first two are fortunately dead; perhaps 
the third deserves to be if its Secretary is right in saying 
that the last few years it has stood by to see four of its 
societies die. When it could not find a river the Confer- 
ence took a valley, a lake, or a prophet; and so we have had 
our Lake Erie Conference, and now have our Connecticut 
Valley and our Channing Conference. In all this vague- 
ness of outline, there is an elément of weakness. 

Ill. A third element. of weakness lics in its brevity of 
session. No Conference can ever attain to the dignity of a 
deliberative body competent to direct serious and large plans 
whose sessions reach only from 9:30 in the morning to 4 in 
the afternoon, as most of these county conferences report. 
No wonder Albany, Newark, Mt. Clair and Staten Island 
should go to sleep in a Conference which meets only for an 
afternoon and evening. One prominent Conference report- 
ed sessions about an Boas leng. Not that there is any ex- 
ecutive virtue in long debates or many papers, but there 


must be time for reports and recommendations to be proper- 
ly referred to committees, considered and returned forrecon- 
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sideration. It is not numbers that are necessary for the 
perfection of plans, so much as time and deliberate inter- 
change of thought. Twenty-four delegates that will hang 
to one problem for forty-eight hours will accomplish more 
for any one of these bodies than three hundred hearty dele- 
gates who come after breakfast and go home for supper. 

The great executive advantages of this Natiunal Conference 
lie not so much in its numbers as in the fact. that we come 
to spend a week together in the presence of these problems. 

The wise adoption of the delegate basis on the part of the 
American Unitarian Association will amount to but little in 
the way of added power, if the hurried and necessarily 
crowded single executive session is not changed into a two 
days deliberation. 

IV. A fourth element of weakness in our local Confer- 
ences lies in the fact that they have not undertaken the ad- 
ministration of funds and the directing of work for them- 
selves. A _ religious organization that has not a pocket- 
book and a right hand to use that pocket-book has hardly 
a right to be in this half-humanized and half-Christianized 
world. This is why the State Conferences, though repre- 
senting feeble, scattered, half formed societies, are assuming 
so much greater importance to our cause than these so- 
called “ Local Conferences,’’ who represent so much more 
wealth, culture and true piety. The work of a Conference 
is but ha'f-done when the money is raised. It should su- 

‘rintend the investment of so much of the same as legiti- 
mately falls within its own territory. What we want is not 
a missionary sent into a Conference by the A. U. A., but 
one who is an officer of the Conference, elected by the 
Conference and so far a? possible supported by the Con- 
ference. When the support is inadequate let the work be 
done so well as to deserve the codperation of the A. U. A. 

It is now time for us to organize our forces on state 
lines, east as well as west, availing ourselves of those sym- 
pathies, ambitions and associations that cluster about the 
state in our work. The State Unitarian Conference should 
no longer be considered an expediency resorted to by Maine, 
New Hampshire, Kansas and other frontier states remote 
from our “hub,” because they did not have enough Unita- 
rians to make a Conference in less space, or because there 
was no river handy, around which they could organize. 
It is the result of slow but sure evolution, revealing the 
next wisest thing to do. I believe the time has come 
when this is quite as necessary east as west and that there 
are eighteen states now ripe for such an organization, need- 
ing their organizing and encouraging Secretary, without 
which there is but little hope of the advancement of coher- 
ent life in Unitarianism in either one of these states. I do 
not speak in general terms that would say there is need of 
the Unitarian missionary in every state in the union. But 
I mean to say that Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, L[llinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, lowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas, ( not speak- 
ing for the Pacitic states or Southern states), have within 
them Unitarian life and consciousness enough to be able 
to give backing and encouragement to such an organization 
and the representative officer that it should command. 
Such Conferences should be legally organized, qualified to 
do business and to receive money. As far as I can judge, 
there are at the present time but four of the twenty-one 
Conferences of the Year-book that have any legal right to 


vania with its five churches and theological scheol, Rhode 
Island with its four churches, each have its strong man © 
well supported, fostering a life within themselves as well ag ~ 
New Hampshire, Michigan or Iowa where the material is © 
much more scarce and the need no more urgent? Why 
should Vermont with its five churches be in the Unitarian ~ 
geography simply an annex to New Hampshire, or allow © 
the missionary resources of its churches, like the productive ~ 
qualities of its soil, to be annually carried down the Conneet- 4 
icut river when they are both so much needed at home; — 
and why should not Massachusetts, most favored of all the ™ 
states, lead in this state-work, and relieve the overburdened _ 
counties of Worcester, Essex and Norfolk of this painfu : 
sense of nothing in particular to do “ which their Secretaries _ 
speak of?” Iam not unmindful of the excellency of the 7 
work already done by these county organizations. Let the © 
social and inspirational work be continued under the name ~ 
of reunions, Unitarian receptions, or something of the kind. = 
But let us preserve ‘the dignity of the word Conference © 
within our Unitarian fellowship for real executive and ag- © 
gressive organizations; or if these ten local Conferences pre- ~ 
serve the name, let us make of our state organizations a ~ 
separate class emphasizing them it may be by another name. ~ 
Some of the states will doubtless find it expedient to divide © 
themselves into districts: e. g., Massachusetts will naturally — 
divide into eastern and western, and Illinois into northern | 
and svuthern. 


MONEY. 


As to the money I am persuaded from a careful study of Z 
the list of states named that in the next four gues seven of — 
these states* ought to be made self-supporting, Piet eal their — 
Secretaries an average salary of $2,500 a year. more — 
of them could be gotten under way by each receiving from © 
the A. U. A. an average sum of $800 annually and | 
fourt of them $1,000 each annually, thus requiring $8,800- 
a year from the treasury of the A. U. A. Admitting that 
the starting of these eighteen different state treasuries would | 
for the time being somewhat reduce the contributions to 
the A. U. A. and the Western Conference, which I very 
much doubt, still if these eighteen sfates would raise for 
their home work an aggregate of $36,000, which within © 


the next. four years they ought to reach, the Paci 
amount of missionary money would be greatly i in oa 
THE MAN. J 


I much doubt the wisdom’of speaking of this State Man 
that is to be the right arm of the State Conference as “the ~ 
missionary.” The popular significance of that word is too © 
narrow. The finding of new places to speak, the scattering 
of tracts and the building of new societies is only a big 
and in some states the lesser part of the work of such an © 
officer. He must be counselor, friend and inspirer of @x- — 
isting parishes, the support of unpastored churches and the — 
friend of unchurched pastors. This premier of the state, — 
the patriarch of the Conference, will command respect and = 
authority in proportion to his character. The least we can do 
is to call such an officer a State Secretary. The most we cam — 
do is to call him, what he really is, an unmitred Bishop. — 
He will carry a staff without a crook at the end. This . 
osition must not be put down on the ground that the men — 
cannot be found. There are eighteen men for these eighteen © 


*Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Yok | a 
and Pennsylvania. 


+ 
Z 


transact business or to receive bequests. Why should not 
the state of New York with its twelve churehes, Pennsy)- 


+Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsion, Michigan, Towa and Minnesota. Be 
tIndiana, Nebraska, Kansas and Dakota. a 


. te ™ 
av 


UNITY. 


ositions now in the Unitarian ranks, whenever the public} but he finished his faith and his devotion. We think of 
entiment generated by this National Conference makes the| him as one who has put off the flesh and put on the immor- 
and upon them with sufficient dignity. For the most) tality of life. Itis no new quest that this saint of God 
yart they are the wisest ministers in each of the respective| has entered on. While he was among us, his search was 
_ states, and the pay and respect of the office must be com-| for eternal things, and now, even in tears, we will be 
" mensurate with the dignity of the trust and the difficulties| thankful as for those that after many wanderings, much 


- of- the situation. despair, find themselves face to face with Gud. O Friend, 
_ Friends, this is the next great thing to do, and if this ‘*It shall be 


~ Natignal Conference of 1884 disbands without giving a de-| A Face like my face that receives thee, a Man like to me 
 cisive momentum to this and its associate movement, the | Thou shalt love and be loved by forever! eo ye 
_ establishment of a church building fund, it will have failed ; 
to do the things most needed, as it seems to me, whatever ee ee ane a ee ee 
- excellent and noble things it may do beside. Sn Pein 
Since the last meeting of the National Conference these 
$ fear Conferences have held about seventy-five dif- | - —— 
erent sessions. They represent an amount of spiritual 
_ power that must not go to waste. In order to bring this ~The Unity ‘Club. 
" matter to the point of discussion and action I would recom- 
mend, first to this meeting, and then to the council of the 
~ National Conference and to the American Unitarian Asso- OUTLINES FOR A STUDY 
- ciation the following : OF 
I. That a State Conference be organized in every state JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
' where there are three or more Unitarian churches. 
_ IL. That in states where there are but few churches these HIS POETRY AND PROSE. 
- Conferences shall have an individual as well as a delegate 
ooo with annual and life fees. 


.. 
'. 

+ 

‘ 


Planned for home-reading, and class-meetings, with written 


Ill. That these Conferences be legally incorporated, qual-| papers and conversations. The page-references are to the 
ified to transact business, invest funds and receive bequests. ‘Household Edition’ of the Poems. Both Poems and Essays 
IV. That each Conference shall elect its own organizing pees Sy Mougnten, Nitin & Co.’ Berton. § Consuls * ate- 

g ary who shall discharge the duties of an untitled graphical Sketch’’ by F. H. Underwood (Harper's Magazine, 

| Bishop for the state. 


Jan., 1881), reprinted afterwards in *book-furm; and Review by 
E. C, Stedman (Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1882). 

VY. Where the resources of the State Conference are in- 
__ adequate to sustain such a Secretary that the codperation of VI 
_ the American Unitarian Assocation ‘be solicited. 


- All of which is respectfully submitted in the interests of LOWELL AS POET OF OUR HISTORY. 
full and frank discussion. : “ Weak was the Old Ws ‘orld, 
; ENK. LL. JONEs. Wear a anton 
as the morning, 


IN MEMORIAM. Springeth the New.” 


[1.] DISCOVERERS. 
Mr. James D. Callahan, one of the priests of the new 


F Teligious life. than whom was none more faithful or devoted, “The first Rune in the Saga of the West.” 
has been withdrawn from us by death. It is the culmina- 
tion of the misfortune that befell the church, when on the pace. : PAGE. 


v V 34 ~COC 
_ advice of physicians, he _— up a ministerial work that | Bucw Parens. Smnixs 2, V. (“Letter to Editors Adlantic Monthly.”) { 
been so happil 


Conversation.—Story of the Northmen,—how much of 
met Mr. Callahan at ‘Cambridge, and in common with 


it is history, and how much legend? The supposed relics 
- others recognized the rare quality of his nature. While} of their visit. (Read Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor” ; 
B casiaking and diffident as regards himself, he showed a| and Higgimson’s “Young Folks’ History of the United 
4 & confidence in this simple religious work. More| States,” chap. iv.) The “flawless shaft” of Fate,—is great 
| most men, he felt the necessity for original forms, but proof of ‘‘heart-soundness”? (Read Ode 4th 
_ it was the direct outcome of an original spirit. Being of a| July, 1876, iv. opening.) Columbus, his early dreams, and 
_— vehement nature, and unable to employ methods, harm-| «the poeta” he “ believed. "The “happy Atlantis.” 
oe perhaps | in themselves, but of lost significance, he suf. | « Faith,” and its “opposite,”—in what consists the might 
4 m misunderstanding and opposition. ‘To those how-| of the latter? Result of their struggle. The “ungated 
: ever that were free enough to appreciate what he stood for, | wall of Chaos,” and ita fall. Columbus’ “loneliness.” The 
pa tireless and unselfish devotion with which he advocated “eonning quality and passion of great hearts.” “One 
me, the cause he loved, and the courage, of all qualities | the poor day!” and its issues. 
_ Most native and spontaneous, which he lent to its expression, 
3 to such he has ever appeared as little short of an inspiration. 2 
_ Not less so now that his face confronts us not, and his hand 7 
_ meets us no more with its common strength. God hel eping “They who 0 first off cast 
( » we will believe there is not anything mournful oF ane ab epee smc nea 
p He did not finish his work that he so puta’ pt a . Liberty.” 


pes, 


i 


GNEPY. 
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PAGE. 


INTRODUCTION TO BiaLow PAPERS 
[Series I. | - - 166 
INTERVIEW WITH Mines Sraxpess. 81 


Amono My Booxs, I. woe hem ny Two Centuries Ago.” 


Conversation.—The Creed of the For®fathers. Did they 
come here to found a democracy? Their ideas of equality. 
Of personal, in its relation to the general, freedom. The 
humorous element in their history, as illustrated by Irving. 
Had their life a poetic side? The “ protagonist of our New 
World epic,” and Cooper's conception of him. Were the 
Puritans fanatics? Lowell's opposing thought, and his 
proof. Origin of the imaginative element in American 
character. Our “positive preference for the birds in the 
bush.” Introduction of slavery into the ‘Colonies ;—how 
received by them? (Read Hiyginson’s colonial chapters. ) 
Massachusetts’ School Law of 1647; its cause and effects. 
Lowell’s two pictures of the Village School. (‘ Biglow,” 
162; “Among My Books,” 240.) Puritan intolerance,— 
its causes and apologies. Compare the close of Lowell’s 
“ Witcheraft” (p. 148) with Longfellow’s “ Prologue” to 
“ New England Tragedies,” Sketches from the “ Winthrop 
Papers.” Do you find a reminder of Emerson in one of 
the characters? The “poet of Puritanism,” and “its 
voice’? (“My Study Windows,” 196.) Who was “The 
Sower,” and what did he sow? 

/ 


PAGE. 
Ope, JuLy 4TH, e576 [sv. 1, 3.) - 419 


Tue SOWER. - 


[3.] men or '76. 


“T' hese are the stuff whereof such dreams afe made 
As make heroic men.’ 


“ Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
W ho was all this and ours, and all men's,— Washington.” 
PAGE 


408 
4)u 


PAGE, 


Eaauiisu SOLpiIers’ Guavas, Con- 

CunD, - - 97 
Ops, JuLy 47TH, 1876, 1. ay « 417 
Amone My Booxs.—* New England Two Centuries Ago.” 


Conversation.—W hy are we ‘“ wearied’” by colonial his- 
tory? Why was love of cvountry impossible then? 
(“Among My Books,” I. 325.) Virginia and New En- 
gland,—their different life and influence. Cause of New 
Kngland provincialism. Lowell’s picture of Cromwell. In- 
fluence upon New Eugland of the English Revolution of 
1688. The French and Indian War, and Washington’s 


Concord OnE | v¥. Vi. vil.| - 
Unver THe OLp Em. - 


part in it. Causes of the American Revolution. Compare 
Lowell’s ‘Concord Ode” with Emerson’s “Hymn.” The 
men who fought at Concord, and their “choice.” Declara- 


tion of Independence ;—origin of some of its sentiments. 
(‘Among My Books,” I. 374.) French and American 
ideas of liberty. Washington under the “Old Elm”; the 
crowd that came to see him; and Lowell's portrait of the 
man they saw. Meaning of first two lines of “Under Old 
Elm,” v. 1? ‘Soldier and Statesman, rarest unison,’’—is 
there another such in our history? How many do you recall 
in the modern world’s history? Any 


1883.) 


[4.] roe nation, 1787-1821. 


“That only state 
Founded on faith in man, and therefore sure to last.” 


sell vage, | 204 their policy. Mexican War,—its opposers in and out 
ND . i “Dem . | of Con ce of “ Biglow Pa Their 
vibnvor [Our country hike x Xe ae: Reg ek Rekeuenniiee Chiiiien (Read riddell to both 


gospel,’ 


¢,| the one, ideal of the other. 


likeness to Wash- 
ington in either? (Read “Last Days of Washington's 
Army at Newburgh,” in Harper's Magazine for October, 


” and “ Nation,’ formation of 
One rightful gift to each. 
Causes unfavorable to growth of a national feeling and 
character in the new Nation. The “Constitution” and its 
compromises. Ideas of Slavery at its adoption. (Consult 
Greeley’s “American Conflict” and Blaine’s “ Twenty Years 
of Congress,” chap. i.) First Ordinance against Slavery. 
line, then established, between Free and Slave States. 
Prophecies of evil results from such division. Story of 
the “ Louisiana purchase.’ New States admitted into the 
Union, and debate on admission of Louisiana. Northern 
sentiment on the subject, and hints of dissolving the Union. 
Boston, its position at and after the formation of the 
Nation. The two parties; their policy, and leading men. 
Foreign policy of the Government. ‘“ Impressment’’ ques- 
tion. The “ Kmbargo” and Bryant’s poem on it. War of 
1812, its supporters and denouncers. “Era of good feel- 
ing,’ and how closed. Sudden rise of Anti-Slavery. The 
Missouri question, and its settlement. Author of the 
“Compromise.” “Our country’s gospel,”"—how preached 
during this period of her history? Immigration. Growth 

of the “ Titan.” 


Conversation.—‘ Count 


VIL. 
LOWELL AS POET OF OUR HISTORY.—THE NATION, 
1821-1860. ANTI-SLAVERY POEMS. 
[1.] RISE OF ABOLITIONISM. 


“O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed ! 

W hat humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendors of the New Day burst!” 


PAGE. PAGE. 
To W. L. Garrison. - - - 16 THE FATHERLAND. - - - BB 
WENDELL PHILLIPS | SONNET XXIIL. ] 24 STANZAS ON FREEDOM. - - 56 


W mitrier [in “Fable for Critics} 134. 
Conversation—Popular feeling about the “ Missouri 
Compromise.” Stirrings of the national conscience. Ben- 
jamin Lundy and his labors. Garrison; the J/uberator, 
und its motto. (‘American Conflict”; “ Twenty Years of 
Congress,” chap. i.) The Abolition- circle, and its first 


“ Right of Petition.” John Quincy Adams; his life, death, 
and character. “Twenty-first Rule” of the “ House.” Pop- 
ular feeling, North and South, toward Abolitionists. Posi- 
tion of the Quakers, and of the several churches. Wendell 
Phillips, and his first appearance as an abolitionist. (Read 
“Eulogy” by George Wm. Curtis.) Abolitionists in Pres- 
idential Campaign of 1840. The rival candidates, and 
their supporters. 


[2.] ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, AND MEXICAN WAR. 


“The Evil's triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 
Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill.” 


NING. - i, fo 

cate of ‘“Annexation,’’—his character and policy. (Preface, 
“ Biglow Papers,” V. ) His history as champion of “ States’ 
Rights.” 


26 Ops, JuLY 4, 1876 (1. 1, 3. u. 1, 2} 416 
My Srupy “Winpows —“A Great Public Character.” 


. , 


demands. Conflict in the House of Representatives on 


PAGE. PAGE. 
Bictow Papers, Series 1. {1.-vi.} 153 THe Peesent Crisis. - - =. 2 
ELEGY ON aaete or Dr. CHAX- To Joun G. PALFREY. -~ - 102 


Conneveatten. —Texas,—its early history. Chief advo- 


Oregon,—its relation to “Annexation.” Parties, 


Series; also “Series” II. ix.,xi.) Truth of Lowell’s de 
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lineation. Peculiarities of Yankee humor,—why can’t the 
English understand it? Recruiting in Boston, as seen by 
“Hosea Biglow.’ “Mr. Sawin,” the private soldier in 
Mexico. “ What Mr. Robinson thinks’”;—how many thought 
with him? The “ Wilmot Proviso,’—its history. “ Ex- 
trumpery Caucus” in Boston, and its occasion. ‘“ Debate 
in the Sennit” on an attempt at freeing certain slaves. 
“Mr. Wilbur's” summing up of the case against the 
“Jonah” of slavery. (“American Conflict”; ‘“ Twenty 
Years of Congress,” ii. ili. iv.) 


[3.] THE ‘IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.’ 


“Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ‘tis Truth alone ts strong.” 


PAGE. 
Bictow Papers, I [vi. vil. Viti. 


1X. |- - - - - - 187 
INTERVIEW WITH MILES STANDISH. 81 
On CaPpTuRE OF FuGiT: VE SLAVES. 8&2 
To THE Past. - . . - 64 

Conversation.—Presidential Campaign of 1848. New 
“Free-Soil” party,—how formed. Daniel Webster,—his 
position and influence. “Rev. Homer Wilbur’ on the 
duties and influence of the Press. Its frequent character, 
as shown in “The Pious Editor’s Creed.” The abolition- 
ist’s opinion of Gen. Taylor, implied in the “ Letter from a 
Candidate,” with comments by “Mr. Wilbur.” How far 
was this estimate true? “Mr. Sawin’s”’ return from the 
war, and “Mr. Wilbur's” balance of the “ledger of Glory.” 
Southern opinions on slavery and politics, reflected in “ Mr. 
Sawin’s” letters. Emigration to California, and contest 
over its admission to the Union. Compromises of 1850. 
Right and wrong of compromise. (‘American Conflict,” 
209.) The “ Fugitive Slave Law’; Webster's speech, and 
its effect. The “Constitution” and the “Higher Law.” 
Statement of the “irrepressible conflict” by Lincoln and 
Seward. (‘American Conflict,’ 301.) Campaign debates 
of Lincoln and Douglas. History of repeal of ‘ Missouri 
Compromise.” Kansas and Nebraska. First Republican 
— and campaign. The “ Dred Scott decision.” John 

rown, and his history. (Consult “American Conflict” 
and “Twenty Years in Congress,” chaps. v.—ix.) 

( To be continued. ) 


ANTI-APIB. - - - - - 
On Deatu or C. T. Torrey. - 
SONNETS VI XI. XII. - 

To THE FurvurRs. - - 


Apropos to the letters concerning a course of study in 
philosophy, the following received by the editor from a 
Western school-teacher and a Wisconsin farmer's wife are 
worth printing for their spirit and encouragement. We 
believe these women are quite right in saying that there 
are many working men and women who are thinking ear- 
nestly on these problems, and those who ean lend a hand 
can do no better service. We solicit further correspondence. 


‘‘I am interested in your letter in regard to a course of reading 
in philosophy. I hope to begin such a course by myself this 
next winter, and had decided to take as introduction the philo- 
sophic series prepared by Dr. MeCosh, published by Scribners. 
- My -untutored mind’ thought it better to get a general outline 
of the various systems before giving special study to one. 

‘‘] wish it were my happy fortune to be a member of your class. 
There is no chance for argument when one reads alone, and 
though I press into service very often, there is not the 
stimulus of a large class. 

“T happen to know that many working men and women are 
thinking earnestly and to the point on these questions, though 
college professors do sneer and intimate there is no chance for 
culture in these great themes outside of their own walls. 

“I hope to be back in , lowa, next week.’’ 

Boston, September 29, 1884. 


*‘T never seem to have my hands so overfull of work that I am 
not rash enough to undertake more under certain circumstances. 
Would it be possible for me to follow your ‘‘course of study 
seeking a basis for morals and religion’’ by means of individual 
endeavor and occasional letters? I know | rush af@ rather than 
to my conclusions inga very unphilosophical way, but this study 
would interest me above all else, and would give me drill that | 
particularly need.”’ 


—_ eg ee ee — 
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Correspondence. 
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LIGHT IN SOUTHERN DAKOTA. 


Dear Unity:—A valued correspondent and _fellow- 
worker, away up near the line between Dakota and Mani- 
toba, writes me desiring to “touch elbows’’ across this inter- 
vening 200 miles of prairie. This is about as near as we 
can come to having.a conference. As far as heard from, 
we are the two lone missionaries of the absolute principles 
of Christianity in this territory, not forgetting brother Jan- 
sen's flying visits to Sioux Falls some time ago, which may 
still continue, though we have heard nothing from them 
since early in the summer. The liberal conference—a mo- 
mentous and thrilling event—now to memory de:r, seems 
to us at this far away posta rapidly receding event of 
the past—that happy, helpful gathering, where the minis- 
ters met, with their lay delegates as right and left support- 
ers, for mutual congratulation and deliberation, admiration 
and inspiration. 

Were the novel and important activities of the recent 
past, and the pressing duties of the present, overlaying its 
records so as to dim the memory in this regard, the hearty 
invitation and enthusiastic appeals in the ever bright col- 
umns of the /egister to all the ministerial fraternity to be 
sure to attend the National Conference just past, would 
certainly revive it and arouse it to touch up afresh the 
fading picture. | 

Further allusion to conference experiences as pertaining 
to auld lang syne is prevented by the sudden recollection 
that one year has not yet passed since my last vpportunity 
to attend one—the Wisconsin Conference of November, 
1883—and perhaps the inspiration drawn therefrom is not 
yet entirely exhausted. Howbeit, are not the strength and 
inspiration of which Brother Herford writes as lasting 
through the year, the result of the vital principles of which 
we find re-assurance in the conference, rather than of grati- 
fying reports or mutual counsel, and so shall prove to be 
not only perennial but eternal? Such is our consolation, 
cut off as we are now from all such felicitous, fraternal 
fellowship. Else I fear our friend the “Hermit” would 
suffer worse than myself, for he writes us sad stories of 
bitter, bigoted opposition, with which I have not met in 
central and southern Dakota; but on the contrary, uniform 
courtesy, much liberality and some real religious fellowship. 
The ministers greet me very cordially, sometimes call upon 
me. At Watertown the Methodist and Disciple ministers 
gave notice of my meeting when asked to do so by one of 
4 people. This courtesy I have never solicited for my- 
self. | 

Alluding, in conversation with the Presbyterian clergy- 
man here, to the bigoted opposition in the north, he imme- 
diately said: “The people in that section are of a different 
sort, largely Canadian.” He is said to preach quite liberal 
ideas and certainly assented without objection to some very 


places by the birds of the air, will yet spring up and bear 
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radical statements made by the writer. At Iroquois, an 
aged Congregational missionary gave very clear indications 
of the liberal trend of his thought in conversation, and his 
sermon, Which I improved the opportunity te hear, with the 
change of a few words would be good Unitarian ‘teaching, 
and then, as if to give unqualified assurance of his hearty 
fellowship, he invited me to lead the devotions of his congre- 
gation. 

But there is still great spiritual debility in the preaching 
where people are told to depend entirely on the free grace 
to be had for the asking,—much barbarism when the divine 
(?) wrath is still depicted in vivid hues—much matcrialism, 
as when a Methodist minister in a late wonderful sermon 
on Heaven, assured his people of the possession of individ- 
ual mansions there, each a whole section (one mile square) 
in extent, ete..—and much truth, as in the case of my Con- 
gregational friend above wentioned, and that of the Baptist 
minister here, who told his people that whatever they believed 
about Christ would avail them nothing without upright 
moral character. 

In this part of the territory there is much intelligence, 
culture and refinement. A bright lady said to us lately 
that it was not safe to snub anybody here—he might prove 
to be a person of high attainments and distinction. The 
learned laborer our editor met at Duluth is here,—a section 
hand of the C. M. & St. P., quoting Greek and Latin, 
Young, Hannah More, et al., ad libitum, and a member of 
the first liberal society of Aberdeen. 

Free and independent thinkers are very numerous—too 
free and independent, many of them, for any organized re- 
ligious fellowship, but the importance of this they will yet 
come to see, when they have time to think about it and at- 
tend to it. The unsettled, migratory character of the popu- 
lation presen's perhaps the greatest difficulty in the way of 
organization for the highest culture. We are mournfully 
meeting it right here at the present time by the removal of 
the three most promineut and iofluential families in our 
Unitarian movement. But we must not lose heart. If we 
can “hold the fort’ long enough, others will come to fill 
their places. We have full faith, too, that good seed -sow- 
ed by the wayside, and gathered up and scattered in other 


—— 


its wholesome fruit. 
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Aberdeen, Dukota, Oct. 5, 1884. 


The Study Cable 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- 
ard books of every description. may be obtained by addressing 
I'he Colegrove Book Co., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Considering the haste with which this little book* was 
prepared and that it is the first edition of what can be per- 
lected only by successive attempts, this little Unitarian 
directory by Mr. Bellows and Mr. Walkley is a very com- 
mendable piece of work, and is really what the name im- 
plies, a “missionary handbook.” There is no danger that 
the Unitarians for some time yet will overdo their mission- 
ary printing, and every bit of courage and enterprise of 


_ 


*Unrrartan Crurca Direcrory AND Missionary Hanppoox. By Russell N. 


this kind ought to be heartily encouraged. But, we have 
heard it said, “what do we want another Year-book for?” 
Our reply is, we always want a better and fuller one, and 
this is an essay in the right direction. The Unitarian 
Year-book published by the Association has ae 
been hampered on account of its being considered an off- 
cial annual representing one Association, and perhaps the 
conventional forms into whieh it fell years ago. Both for 
the study table and for missionary uses'we have long needed 
more than a directory of American Unitarianism. ‘The 
forcign department of this new book ought to be greatly 
enlarged. The addresses of the principal Unitarian workers . 
in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales ought to be in- 
cluded. The same in regard to the writers and preachers 
of the liberal faith in Scandinavia, Italy and France as well 
as Germany; and one large, significant movement of Unt- 
tarian thought which is left out entirely in both books, the 
Brahmo Somaj and kindred movements in India. We like 
also the arrangement of churches and workers by states as 
far more suggestive and convenient. We wish, though, 
that the state conferences and other organizations had been 
put in their proper places at the head of the state lists. 
The division of the ministers into settled and non-settled 
is also suggestive, though more questionable. Perhaps the 
last list might still be subdivided, making a list of minis- 
ters still working on professional lines, doing work all the 
more ministerial because not settled over parishes,—our 
secretaries, missionaries, editors, teachers in our Divinity 
Schools, ete. The map accompanying it is a good sugges- 
tion, and would have been still better if on its face there 
could have been printed a red mark indicating the location 
of every Unitarian church throughout the country. In 
cities where there are more tham one a figure might indicate 
them. We like the inclusiveness of the book also, ranging 
from Our Best Words to the Index. The reading matter 
is of a kind that makes it useful for missionary purposes. 
We wish some generous man or woman would re-imburse 
the publishers for expense already involved, so that the 
remainder of the edition might be put at the disposal of 
the various workers in the Post-office Mission. This book 
offers many hints to the compilers of the A. U. A. annual 
which we expect to see adopted, or else what perhaps is the 
better thing, to see them withdraw from the annual-making 
business, leaving an Unitarian International Directory to the 
enterprise of George H. Ellis or some other liberal pub- 
lisher. Meanwhile let these individual ventures be encour- 
aged. They are all signs that the Unitarian baby is grow- 
ing. | 

The English Illustrated Magazine for October contains 
the opening chapters of a serial by Hugh Conway, entitled 
A Family Affair; also an article descriptive of Heidelberg by 
Mrs. Oliphant. 


— —— —_————__— ———— 


Received since our last issue: 


A DreaM OF THE ADIRONDACKS AND Otter Poems. By Helen Hinsdale Rich. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. 12mo, pp. xi, 171. 


Some Heretics or Yesterpay. By 8. E. Herrick, D. D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1885, 12mo, pp. x, 330. $1.50. 

Tue ALGoneutn Lecenps or New Enoianp. By Charles G. Leland. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. xv, 3-9. $2.00. 

Tue Destiny oF MAN VIEWEW IN THE LIGHT OF HIs Ontgtn. By John Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. l6mo, pp.-121. $1.00. 

Tur Vixtne Bopieys. An Excursion into Norway and Denmark. By Horace 
E. Scudder. Boston: Houghton, Miflin & Co. 1885. Small 4to, illustrat- 
ed, pp. 190. $1.50, 


Bellows and Albert Walkley. New York: Thomas R. Knox & Co. pph. 
pp. 84. 50cts. For sale by The Colegrove Book Company, Chicago. 


: Century. By Thomas D. Worrall. blished by the Author, 618 F. St. 
N. W. Weciinaten. D.C. 12mo, pp. 207. $1.00. 
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ELSIE’S TREES. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“What can Elsie be doing ?” said Mrs. Allen as she stood 
on the vine-covered porch of her father’s old-fashioned 
house, curiously watching the movements of her little girl. 

Brown-eyed, sunny-haired Elsie was going from tree to 
treein her grandfather’slarge yard. She tried tostretch her 
arms around an old elm, and laid her soft cheek lovingly 
against its rough bark. Then she ran to a maple, whose 
leaves were already turning red and gold, and gave its trunk 
a hearty squeeze; then to a great apple tree which she pat- 
ted affectionately, and at last kissed with all her heart. 

Is the child crazy, thought her mother, and then called, 
“ Elsie dear, come to me.” 

Elsie was startled and came slowly, crumpling the hem 
of her pink gingham dress in her dimpled fingers and with 
a shamed expression upon her tear-stained face. Her moth- 
er sat down on the low step and drew her to her side. 

“What were you doing, Elsie? Do not be afraid to tell 
me ?””’ 

“Why, mamma, you know we are going home early in the 
morning and [ was saying good-bye to the trees and telling 
them I loved them and hated to go away. Was I silly to 
ery when they don't know me and aren't animals like Bos- 
sie and the kitties ?” 

“No, dear, you were not silly, and trees are kinds of 
rooted animals and every one ought to lovethem.” An ex- 
pression of relief came over Elsie’s face, and she said eagerly: 

“The trees are so good to me, mamma, they make it cool 
and shady when I swing in my hammock or have my play 
house on the grass, and there is such a splendid low crotch 
in the apple tree where I can sit and read and hear the 
leaves shake together till I nearly go to sleep. They are 
good to the robins and cat-birds too. and hide their nests 
and help take care of the little new birdies until they can 
fly by themselves. And then they are so big and beautiful, 
and I love each one by itself just dearly, so I was kissing 
them good-bye.” 

“You need not be ashamed of loving the trees, Elsie, 
they are God’s gift, and lift their heads to his cloud and 


sunshine. 


them live and grow. And they breathe in and out through 


their lungs which are little air vessels on the wrong side of 
the leaves, and the air they breathe out is purer than that 
They give us beauty and comfort, food and 
shelter; medicine to cure us if sick and rubber boots and 


they draw in. 


cloaks to keep us well; floors to walk on and chairs to sit in 


and almost everything we need. What could we do with- 
out them? Iam glad you love them, dear, and when we 
eome back in the spring you shall plant a little tree your- 
self and call it by your name, and perhaps some day you 
will see it as tall and great as one of these elms grandpa 


a planted so mavy years ago.” 
| JuLia D. Prarrt. 


¥ Visiting and receiving visits are the moths of life.”— 


Their roots run down deep into the ground and| 
draw up moisture which runs through their veins and makes 


AUTUMN DAY. 


Soft October sky, dome of tender light, 
Dazzling blue on high, veiled with fleecy white. 


Blue the wavelets run, dimpling glad and free, 
Shimmering in the sun lies a silver sea. 


Summer’s verdant grace sadly rustling down, 
Frost King’s cold embrace crisped the green to brown. 


For the robes of pride, sombre hues and sere, 
Autumn's glow denied to the dying year. 


Yet the crownless queen owns the fond caressing, 
Takes with smile serene summer's parting blessing. 

| | M. E. B.* 
Aiken, S. C. 


—s — ——— — ———— 


WHO STOLE THOSE HAZEL-NUTS? 


That was the question which agitated the family for days. 
It was really most mysterious where those nuts went to, 
and went so fast. 

Roy had got them—it was his first nutting frolic, and no 
one could tell how proud he was of that big bag full. 
“They've got to dry,” he declared, ‘“‘and where can they 
be spread ?”’ 

A good many places were proposed. The barn floor— 
but the rats might get them there; the garret floor—but 
mice might come there; mamma offered a corner of the 
kitchen, but Norah turned up the corners of her eyebrows, 
as if she thought they'd be in the way;—(what could you 
expect of a girl who said hazel-nuts tasted no better than 
raw potatoes when they were green, and exactly like so 
many chips when they were dry ?)—but at last Roy hit on 
the very place. 

Outside the window of his own room was the top of a 
porch. Surely nothing could touch them there, and mam- 
ma gave him leave to put them out, she holding on to his 
kilt all the time as he spread them, and he putting himself 
on his honor never to get out there by himself. 

So Roy’s mind was at rest for a few days. He could 
reach out and get a few to crack for his mother (who, if she 
shared Norah's opinion of hazel-nuts, never said so), and 
his little brother Sam and himself. 

And now the mystery began. Roy, looking sharply out 
at his nuts every evening when he went to bed in the sum- 
mer twilight, could not help thinking more were taken than 
he took himself. He stopped taking any to make sure. 

And then he was sure. 

The nuts were disappearing—disappearing so fast that it 
would not take many days for all to be gone. 

But who was the thief? Not Norah, naturally. Not 
mamma, Roy was sure, although as far as he knew, she 
doted on hazel-nuts. Rats and mice couldn’t get up there, 
he thought. Julius Cesar, the dog (Roy thought he was 
called so because he had a way of seizing things, but this 
was.a mistake, it was simply his full name), although fond 
of nuts when you cracked them for him, wouldn’t be like- 
ly to try to chew up those pricking shells for himself. Be- 
linda, the cat, never ate nuts. 

Still they kept going. Roy went to his room one even- 


Charlotte Cushman. 


ing right after tea, to watch. But he fell asleep and lay 
with his head on the window-sill till midnight, when he 
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awoke with a dreadful crick in his neck and a bad cold from 
the draught. He had felt pretty sure he had kept watch 
most of the time, but he had seen no thief. 

The next day his mother took her sewing and sat in Roy's 
room. When he came home from school what do you guess 
was the first thing he said? It was,— 

“Mamma ?—Where’s mamma?— Mamma ?—Mamma!” 

Did you ever know any other boy who said that when he 
came home? Or any girl? 

Soon he heard her softly calling,— 

“Sh-h-h-h+—look !” she said. ‘I’ve found the thief!” 
Roy looked out and saw at once that more nuts were gone. 

“T declare I'll go for a policeman.” 

“Wait,” she said. 

A bluejay had just perched on the edge of the porch- 
noof. The saucy rogue took several dainty little hops to- 

* wards the nuts. He bobbed his head from side to side, 
looking at Roy first out of one bright eye and then the 
other, giving half-timid, half-pert chirps, which meant as 
plainly as a bird could put it,— 

“Of course you wouldn't hurt me ?—And of course you 
don't mind my helping myself to a few of your nuts when 
you've got so many?’ Then he seized a bunch of nuts 
half as large as himself, and flew away without waiting to 
say thank you. 

“This is the third time he has been here within the last 
two hours,” said Roy’s mother. 

This story is every word true, for I could show you the 
very mother of the very boy who owned the very nuts 
which were stolen by that very blue-jay.—/S. D. in Youth's 
Companion. 


MEADOW TALK. 


A bumble-bee, yellow as gold, 
Sat perched on a red-clover top, 
When a grasshopper, wiry and old, 
Came along with a skip and a hop. 
‘Good morrow!” cried he, “ Mr. Bumble-Bee! 


You seem to have come to a stop.” 


“We people that work,” 
Said the bee with a jerk, 
“Find a benefit sometimes in stopping ; 
Only insects like you, 
Who have nothing to do, 
Can keep up a perpetual hopping.” 


The grasshopper paused on his way, 
And thoughtfully hunched up his knees; 
‘Why trouble this sunshiny day,” 
Quoth he, “ with reflections like these? 
I follow the trade for which I was made; 
We all can’t be wise bumble-bees. 


‘There's a time to be sad, 
And a time to be glad; 
A time both for working and stopping ; 
For men to make money, . 
For you to make honey, 
And for me to do nothing but hopping.” 


—wSt. Nicholas. 


There are no gains without pains.— Franklin. 


SWEET PEAS. 


Oh, what is the use of such pretty wings 
If one never, never can fly ?— 

Pink and fine as the clouds that shine 
In the delicate morning sky, 

With a perfume sweet as the lilies keep 
Down in their vases so white and deep. 


The brown bees go humming aloft; 
The humming-bird soars away ; 

The butterfly blows like the leaf of a rose, 
Off, off in the sunshine gay ; 

While you peep over the garden wall, 
Looking so wistfully after them all. 


Are you tired of the company 
Of the balsams so dull and proud? 

Of the coxcombs bold and the marigold, 
And the spider-wort wrapped in a cloud? 

Have you not plenty of sunshine and dew, 
And crowds of gay gossips to visit you? 


How you flutter, and reach, and climb! 
How eager your wee faces are! 

Aye, turned to the light till the blind old night 
Is led to the world by a star. 

Well, it surely is hard to feel one’s wings, 
And still be prisoned like wingless things. 


“Tweet, tweet,’ then says Parson Thrush, 
Who is preaching up in a tree; 

“Though you never may fly while the world goes by, 
Take heart, little flowers,” says he; 

“For often, | know, to the souls that aspire 
Comes something better than their desire!’ 


—Susan Hartley Swett, in St. Nicholas. 


A SMART BOY. 


In Milwaukee, a few weeks ago, a ragged boy called upon ~ 
a merchant and asked the loan of fifty cents, for which he ~ 
premised to give his note and ten per cent. interest. The — 
merchant was struck with the novelty of the proposal, and, — 
finding the boy intelligent and apparently honest, gave him ~ 
fifty cents, and, as he insisted on it, took his note. 4 

A month afterward, when the merchant had almost for- ~ 
gotten the occurrence, the boy again made his appearance, 
and asked to redeem his note. Upon inquiry, the boy said ~ 
he had invested the fifty cents in newspapers and oranges, 
and had already made about forty dollars. He was an ~ 
orphan, but thought he was able to take care of himself. — 
A more striking example of what energy will do among the — 
poor and friendless we have seldom seen. It is worthy of ~ 
imitation.— Boston Investigator. - 


Over the triple doorways of an Italian cathedral there — 
are three inscriptions spanning the splendid arches. Over — 
one is carved a beautiful wreath of roses, and underneath — § 
the legend, “ All that pleases is but for a moment.” Over — 
the other is sculptured a cross, and there are the w 4 
“ All that troubles is but for a moment.” But underneath : 
the main arch is the inscription, “That only is a 
which is eternal. "_— Myrtle. fied 
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' The Subscription price of Unity is $1.50 
_ per annum, payabie in advance. 
“The date on the address label indicates 
_ the tine to which the subscription is paid. 
' Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 
' In case a subscriber wishes his paper dis 
continued, law and ethics alike require him 
first to pay all arrearages if any are due. 
Contracts for advertising in Unity can be 
' made by applying to Messrs. Lord & 
Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. Rate 
per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must be 
on meial. 


Notes from the Field. 


' Topeka, Kansas.—The ladies of the Uni- 
_ tarian church have organized an Industrial 
- and Social Union which is expected to prove 
an important factor in the life and work 
_ work of the church. 
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_ ‘Tue Currew Bet has been revived at 
» Oakland, Cal., it is said. It is rung at nine 
© p.m, after which all boys under fifteen found 
’ on the streets are arrested. Let that bell be 
' rung in every town throughout the land and 
_ the fifteen years old and under heed the home 
- summons, and many of our criminal courts 
' might be dispensed with. 


_ Wisconstn Women.—At a recent meeting 
_ of the Woman’s State Suffrage Association 
held at Richland Centre, Mrs. Hattie Tyng 
’ Griswold was elected president, and Kev. 
_ Olympia Brown and Miss Alura Collins were 
among the vice-presidents, all of which are 
_ mames familiar to our readers. May they 
find adequate wisdom in their difficult and 
» worthy undertaking. 


Kansas City.—Rev. Robert Laird Collier 
has accepted an unanimous call to the church 
atthis place. A correspondent writes: ‘‘ He 
has been here a month and has preached to 
» audiences which have taxed the capacity of 
our little church. I believe a strong society, 
- and a new church-building will soou crown 
- our efforts in this wonderfully prosperous 
_ centre of Western progress and enterprise.”’ 


' Mr, Epwiy D. Meap will lecture only in 
_ New England during the coming season. He 
_ will repeat the courses upon America in the 
' American Poets, The Pilgrim Fathers, and 
_ Emerson, which he delivered last winter in 
' the West, and will give the following single 
‘lectures: Carlyle and Emerson; Emerson the 
_ American; Whittier’s Poetry of America; 
_ Lowell's Poetry of America; Puritavism ; 

England in England; Our Debt to Hol- 
1; The British Parliament; Lessing’s 
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tion. His address for the present will be 73 
Pinckney Street, Boston. 


Tue Cuicaco Exposition.—The present 
week is the last of the Inter-State Industrial 
Exposition of this city. The season has been 
a fairly successful one, and, as has been the 
case year after year, the Exposition has at- 
tracted thousands from out of the city, while 
it has had too little notice from residents of 
Chicago. The art exhibit during the present 
season has been unusually fine, and its edu- 
cating influence can not easily be over-esti- 
mated. The last day of the exhibition will 
be Saturday, the 18th inst. 


A‘ PURGATORIAL Association’ —accord- 
ing to the Christian Life has been formed 
in America, the object of which is the lib- 
eration of souls in purgatory. And although 
the institution is yet young, it already does 
a business of 14,000 prayers a week. This 
is a work with which our readers cannot be 
expected to have much sympathy, yet it is 
well for us to remember, before we condemn 
it utterly, that purgatory and its attendant 
doctrines were invented in the interests of 
humanity and they are neither as cruel or un- 
reasonable as the prevailing Protestant doc- 
trine of an arbitrary and endless hell, the 
doors of which close in upon the sinner at 
death. There is something touching also in 
the religion that leads men to pray for the 
well-being of others rather than to be forever 
begging favors for themselves. 


Women Jurors.—Judge Greene, Port 
Townsend, Washington Ter., in opening the 
August term of his court, had the privilege 
of commencing his address tothe Grand Jury, 
—*‘* Ladies and Gentlemen.’ The address as 
printed in the Woman's Journal for Sept. 27, 
is a manly utterance from what is by right 
the most conservative side of government. 
The judiciary can afford to favor no rash ex- 
periments. All the more significant are the 
words of Judge Greene, for a single paragraph 
of which wemakeroom: ‘* Woman has often 
in history been prominent in political matters 
and has abundantly approved herself to pos- 
sess a capacity and virtue for the most varied 
and momentous concerns. She is qualified 
and entitled to share with man all liberalizing 
and ennobling exercises of mind and heart. 
She ought, and has a right, to meet and con- 
fer with other men and women, on a broad 
sympathetic human basis, outside the cramp- 
ing walls of set and etiquette, and at some 
sacrifice of taste and habit.’’ 


Jackson, Micu.—We are glad to chronicle 
every valuable addition to the ministerial 
force of our Unitarian body. It gives us 
pleasure therefore to make mention of the 
fact that our brother Julius Blass, pastor of 
the growing churcheat Jackon, Michigan, 
completed his preparation and outfit fer 
ministerial service by marrying, on the sixth 
instant, Miss Dolly Hall, daughter of Mr. 
N. B. Hall, one of the most prominent citi- 
zens of Jackson and a leading member and 
supporter of the Unitarian church. Mr. 
Sunderland went over from Chicago to offi- 
ciate at the wedding service. After the mar- 
riage, which took place early in the evening, 
such of the company present as desired, re- 
paired to the pleasantly situated house near 
by, which has been fitted up, partly by the 
parish and friends for the young minister 


Nathan the Wise,”’ or the Gospel of Tolera- 
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and his wife. It would be hard to conceive 


of a more cheerful or charming little home 
for two to begin their wedded lifein. If 
the sermons are as bright as the study, and 
the social greetings given parishioners as 
cheérful as the rest of the home all through, 
|the Jackson people will needs be a happy 
society. Bro. Blass has been in Jackson 
somewhat less than two years. The society 
had passed through a succession of very 
severe reverses be.ore he came, and it re- 
eta no little courage for a young man just 
rom the Divinity School to accept such a 
charge But his quiet, conscientious, earnest 
work @s preacher and pastor has won the » 
confidence of the community as well as the 
hearts of his own people, and now his suc- 
cess seems assured beyond a question. The 
Michigan Conference is to be held with the 
Jackson church Nov. 11th to 13th. 


: 


MrisstonARy Work By Women.—We give 
below a report of work done during the sum- 
mer months by our two women students at 
Meadville, in Northern Iowa and Southern 
Wisconsin. Tlie work has been made pos- 
sible by the generosity of the American Unita- 
rain Association, and their missionary fund 
in this as in many other cases bas carried a 
double blessing. It has carried our heipful 
word to needy fields, and it has enabled the 
ladies to return to their last year of study 
with a clearer vision of what they need and 
a deeper inspiration tor the work that awaits 
them : 


‘*Epitor or Unity :—Among all the good 
things done at the great Conference surely 
nothing was more gratifying to those inter- 
ested in the west than the plans for church 
/building and state missionaries. We who 
sat silently through the discussions, and held 
our breath when the crotchets came out, 
might well be pardoned for vigorous applause 
when the measure passed without a dissent- 
ing voice. In imagination we saw churches 
rising in every thriving western town, coming 
up like magic, as the Methodist churches do. 
A Unitarian in north-eastern lowa, where it 
has been my privilege to speak through the 
‘summer, would find his nearest church ac- 
icommoedations in Humboldt, two hundred 
miles away. An excellent p'ace to go, too, 
for here is a thriving parish presided over 
| by a minister who, we may fitly say, is called 
of God to tell of the beauty of holiness; a 
true spiritual guide, a noble, earnest woman. 
But besides this church at Humboldt north- 
ern lowa has no Unitarian privileges. One 
who wishes to disseminate liberal truths 
must either have a hall or secure orthodox 
churches through tolerant friends. The lat- 
ter was my privilege. I spoke three Sundays 
in Elkader, twice in the Methodist church 
and once in a Universalist church not now 
used. It might be utilized by the Unitarians, 
and let us hope that a state missionary and 
a church building committee may soon en- 
courage the people of Elkader, intelligent 
and liberal as they are, to open that octagon 
chavel for weekly Unitarian sermons. (nce 
at Elgin, Ia., in the Methodist church, twice 
at Clermont, in the Methodist church, twice 
at West Union, in the Methodist church, and 
once at Strawberry Point. 1 have found the 
Methodists of northern Iowa generous and 
‘tolerant. May not the time soon come when 
,the saggestion of the Rev. Brooke Herford 
shall be more than realized, and all churches 
shall be union churches, in the spirit of Jesus 
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rather than in the letter of the creeds? Or 
is this a measure for the millenium alone? 
‘‘Marion Murpock.”’ 
‘Dear Unity :—During the beautiful vaca- 
tion days, it has been my privilege to meet | _ 
friends of our Liberal Faith in five of our 
southern Wisconsin towns: These visits 
have demonst. ated anew the need of an earn- 
est and persistent work in the cause of re- 
ligious reform. In every village and hamlet 
are to be found many intelligent peopl: who 
have thrown aside the old faiths, and with 
them, too often, the old earnestness and in- 
terest; who are drifting without organization, 
and often without desiring any. Sharp at- 
tacks on orthodoxy are eugerly listened to, 
but more than destructive doctrinal preach- 
ing is necessary to establish religious societies 
that shall do good and lasting work. In the 
little town of Sharon, the work which years 
ago was done by the Rev. G. W. Cooke still 
bears good fruit. Two Sundays were spent 
with the little company of liberals at Turtle- 
ville. Here as at Sharon and Edgerton the 
number interested in Unitarianism 18 too 
small to sustain regular preaching; but it 
would seem that Rock county is a good field 
for the circuit system. At Cooksville a small 
but live society welcomes the occasional 
speaker to a neat little church, where, until 
very recently regular services have been held 
once a month by Mr. Loomis of Lone Rock. 
The society at Janesville gave encouragement 
to greater effort by a hearty welcome to one 
whose life has been spent in their midst. 
With the summer's experiences fresh in mind 
the study at Meadville will be taken up with 
renewed vigor. Yours, forthe religion which 
uplifts and consecrates life. 
‘*Mary R. Goppen.”’ 
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Announcements. 


Sermons of Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Sav- 
age for Missionary Use. 


We are promised two or three hundred 
copies of Mr. Savage's weekly sermons and 
as many of Mr Chadwick’s monthly sermons, 
for the coming year, to be used for missionary 
purposes in the West. Will persons, minis- 
ters or others, who would like to receive the-e 
sermons as they are published, in packages 
of from five to thirty, and who will hold 
themselves responsible that they will do good 
missionary service, please communicate, as 
eirly as possible. giving number desired, 
with Miss Frances Le Baron, Secretary of the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference, 135 
Wabash Avenue? 

This is a rare opportunity to get our ad- 


vanced liberal thought before inquirers in 
the West. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Sec’'y West. Unit. Conf. 


To Post-office Mission Workers. 


We have on hand a large supply of back 
numbers of Uniry, many of them contain- 
ing matter of the’ highest value for the use 
of those engaged in the distribution of liberal 
literature through the mails. To all such we 
will supply back numbers of the paper post- 
free at $1.00 per hundred or $5.00 per thous- 


cannot undertake to supply particular num- 
bers. Persons ordering should state how 
many copies of one issue can be used, also 
which year or years they prefer. 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENC n | 
— | 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Secretary—J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
135 Wabash Ave. 


Treasurer—Joseru SHIPPren, 
59 Portland Block. 


TTNITA RIAN sermons, tracts and other Liberal liter- 
ature may be obtained FREE by addressing Miss F. 
Le Baron, 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Go.’s i 
NEW BOOKS. 
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SOME HERETICS OF 
YESTERDAY. 


By 8. E. Herrick, D. D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Contents: Tauler and the Mystics; Wiklif; John 
Hus; Savonarola; Latimer; Cranmer; Melancthun ; 
Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William Brewster; John 
Wesley. 


A scholarly yet popular book on the great religions 
reformers from the tourteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. Taking them in chronvlogical order, Dr. 
Herrick describes the men, their characters, their 
opinions, and their work, in connection with the 
social and religious life of their times. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN, VIEWED 
IN THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. 


By Joun Fiske, author of “Outlines of Cosmic Phil- 
osophy,” “Excursions of an Evolutionist,” etc. 
16mo, $1.00. 


This little volume treatsa great themein a noble 
and adequate manner. The reverent spirit of the 
book, the wide range of illustration, the remarkable 
lucidity of thought and stylc, and the noble eloquence 
that characterizes it, give it peculiar value and inter- 
est. 


to any address on application. 


|  pretape anc zareful attention. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, 
and Penobscot Tribes. By CHARLES G. LELAND, au- 
tner of “The Gypsies,” etc. With Illustrations 
from Designs scraped upon birch bark by an Indian. 
12mo, $2.00. 


Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly form 
the Indians of Maine, and from other sources, a large 
number of exceedingly interesting legends common 
to the several branches of the Algonquin Tribes. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 


By Horace E. Scupper, author of the previous Bod- | 
ley Books. Maa illustrated, with an ornam: atal | 
cover. $1.50 


This inne new Bodley book describes the trav- 
els of the Bodley family in Norway. Thence they go_ 
to Denmark a visit the haunts of Hans Christian | 
Andersen, and then return to America. The delight- | 
ful story is illustrated by many pictures, and is one of 
the freshest and must interesting of all the fascinat- 
ing Bedley Books. 


THE NOVELS OF 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 3 volumes, 12mo. 
Sold only in sets. $4.50. 
In this compact and cheap edition the remarkable 
novels of Bjornson ought to find a place in every 
library. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price by Publishers, 


and. At this price, which is so low as merely 


to cover the cost of postage and packing, we | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0, Boston. 


Colegrove Book Co. § 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


A full line of Liberal and Standard 
Books constantly on hand. Liberal dis- — 
counts to every one from publishers’ ~ 
prices. 

Suplementary Catalogue, containi 
prices of the principal books publish ~~ 
during the last two years, will be mailed 


Orders sent by mail will receive 
We un- 
dertake to supply 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


on the shortest notice and at the lowest 
price. 
ee DILLON © 
AND 8O0N8. Ss 


ISAIAH DILLON 
AND SONS. 
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IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS or * 


NORMAN H ORSES — 


(Formerly of firm of E. Dillon & Co.) 


NEW IMPORTATION 


| Arrived in fine condition June 15, 1884. Have now 
a large collection of choice animals. ~¢% 


Stables and Headquarters Located ay 
Normal, 


| Onpesite the Illinois Central and Chicago and Alton | 
Depots. Street cars run from the Lake Erie & West — 
_ern, and Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 


Depots, in Bloomington, direct to our stables in Nor- e 
mal. Address 


DILLON BROS., NORMAL, ILI. 


a Se 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 
To any reader of th s paper who will agree to show 
vur guods and try to influence sales among friends we 
will send post-paid two full size Ladies’ Gossamer Rub- 
ber Waterproof Wearing Apparel as samples, provided 
you cut this out and return with 25 cents to pay . 
age, etc. Mar cae MANUFACTURING Cu. 9 ¥ 
ren st. N. Y. ae 

trade we have the fg “4s 


For the k A ho 
peat cha book in the market, and can give you 


nence,.to meke,meney jor mares 


C. B. BEACH & CO., 44 La Salle 8t., rm 
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Lhe Exchange Cable. 


What we Owe to Wales. 
Red Dragon. 

Half a dozen years ago a Welsh poet in 
the Western Mail ‘‘claimed the cuckoo as a 
Cymric bird, because he is always repeating 
the Welsh word cwew.’’ On seeing this a 
scofiing Saxon at Oxford sent to the same 


paper some lines intended as satire on the 
Welshman’s belief: 


Adam was a Welshman— 
Brecon man was he; 

Cuckoo was a Welshman, 
Singing up a tree; 

Leek he was a Welsh plant— 
Grew in Paradise; 

Rabbit was a Welshman— 
Welsh rabbit nice. 


Noah was a Welshman— 
Built his ark of wood; 
Cutting down the Welsh oak, 
Found it very good. 
So'omon a Welshman— 
Got his tin from Wa'es; 
Caractacus, he beat the world, 
Because he drank Welsh ales. 


Queen she was a Welshman— 
Ap Teudor was her name; 
Piince of Wales a Welshman— 

From Caernarvow came, 
Everybody Welshman— 
Welshman everything; 
Clyweh! clywch! Let the bells 
Of Aberdovey ring. 


Every patriotic Welshman knows that what 
the Saxon meant for satire is only gospel 
truth! Was not Welsh spoken in Eden, and 
will it not be the language of heaven? 


Wonderfully Like a Denomination. 
Christian Leader. 

That the Unitarian body invests a living 
soul has been made pleasantly apparent at 
the several national conferences held in re- 
cent years. These have bee: great meetings 
from the start and have regularly increased 
in attendance and influence. The last gather- 
ing at Saratoga comprised more than two 
thousand representatives. It was the work 
of a few hours to pledge $20,000 f ra special 
church building fund: and what this people 
pledge they pay. Since the conference was 
organized it has been the agency in raising 
over $390,000. We regret, however, to learn 
from the Report of the Council that the Uni- 
tarian body is not ‘‘a sect or denomination.”’ 
It seems so much like that sort of thing that 
it is a‘painful surprise to find it is quite an- 
other sort of thing. 


A Few Suggestive Figures. 
Unitarian Church Directory. 

The whole number of our churches in the 
year 1830 was 193; in 1865 there were 259, 
of which 67 were without pastors. In 1884, 

of our 340 churches 60 are without settled 
ministers or stated supplies. Of these 60 
churches some have been looking for years 
for ‘‘the right man’’ without finding him. 
Others have only recently lost successful pas- 
tors, who have answered louder calls to broad- 


er fields. A few, unable to afford the luxury 
of a salaried pastor, are living on ‘‘ supplies.”’ 
A few are dying a slow but painless death, 
while some are reported to be already past 
the hope of resurrection. 


Melancholy Facts. 
Wisconsin A. O. U. W. Advocate. 

The editor of a newspaper engaged in the 
warfare of right against wrong is no etherial 
being who can feed upon sunbeams and clothe 
himself and family in the mists of morning, 
but a man of substantial flesh and blood— 
the more of it the better. His labor is no 
child’s play, but actual hard work, which 
requires beef and bread for its food. The 
printing and material of a paper devoted to 
the welfare of mankind requires to be paid 
for in the same currency that purchases the 
gay and festive dime novel. We trust the 
brethren will give this appeal due considera- 
tion. 


Profitable Diversions. 
G. C. Matthews in The Current. 

It is well that a man, the major portion of 
whose life must, from the actual necessities 
of living, be devote i to money-getting, should 
cultivate some specialty by way of diversion. 
It may be a scientific pursuit, a study of some 
branch of art, an investigation of some agri- 
cultural subject, a following of some historical 
will-o’-the-wisp, or what not—only let it be 
a labor of love. * * * Such diversipns 
are conducive to longevity, and give to life a 
zest that the possible rewards of professional 
or mechanical industry do not afford. 


More Strange than True. 
New Church Ife. 


The Christian Register publishes a list of 
fifty popular hymns by fifty Unitarians. The 
list includes hymns by Milton, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Holmes, J. Q. Adams, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Erasmus Darwin, Sears, Bowring, 
Bulfinch, Barbauld, and other well-known 
personages. Some of the hymns are very 
well-known, being found in nearly every col- 
lection. It is certainly strange that Chris- 
tian hymns should be written by those who 
confessedly disbelieve in Christ | 


The Manhattan Life Ins, Co, 


OF NEW YORK. 
* No. 156 and 158 Broa iway. Organized in 1850. 
President—HENRY STOKES. 
ist Vice-Pres., J. L. Halsey. 2d Vice-Pres., H. B. Stokes. 
Secretary, H. Y¥. Wemple. Actuary, 8. N. Stebbins. 


[From the Home Journal.) 

The thirty-fourth annual report of this old estab- 
lished company gives evidence of the sound financial 
condition and increasing prosperity of this institu- 
tion. Its income for the year 1883 was $2,080,729, 
its disbursements $1,475,178,31, leaving a balance of 
nearly eleven million of gross assets. Deducting for 
claims not yet due, reported claims, —— dividends, 
the reserve on existing policies, etc., there remains a 
surplus of nearly two anda quarter millions. The in- 
crease in its net assets over the last year is $250,000. 


Agents Wanted. —Active, reliable and persevering 
men who desire agencies in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Mis- 
— are invited to correspond with the company 

rect. 


LITERARY LIFE Ses tome dear yer ser Samp 
. e 
cts. You want it. Send quick. cell 4 


The ita thu Directory 


MISSIONARY HANDBOOK for 1884-85, 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Rev. RUSSELL N. BELLOWS 
AND 
Rev. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Contents: Secular and Eccle iast cal Calendar for 
1884-85; Cumplete lists of Churches and Ministers 
corrected o September 1; National Associations and 
Conferences; State and 1 Associations and Con. 
ferences ; Th ological Schools; Clubs; Periodicals: 
Brief Sketches ot Unitarianism in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Transylva ia, Germany, America; Unitariag 
Beliefs; Unitarian Leaders; Prominent Unitarians: 
Map of the United States and Canada, with number 
of Church 8 in each State and Territory; Notes of 
Progress; Memorial Calendar; List of Publications; 
Index; Advertisements. Four Lilustrations, 


@Quatieae 


The main pu of this little book is to supply 
fur the Public, for Unitarian Ministers and Workers 
in Missionary Fields, and for Religious Inquirers, the 
need of a complete, compendious and attractive man- 
ual of the Unitarian Church of America as it exists 
at the present time. 

To encoura e Unitarian workers to take a large, 
hopeful, and Nati nal view of the present duties and 
opportunities of the Unitarian Church, churches, con- 
ferences and other organizations are here distin- 
guished and classified under the respective heads of 
National, State and Local. 

For the convenience of parish committees, and to 
avuid t e use of the small dagger hitherto employed 
to indicate “unsettled” ministers,—a petty cross 
which, we believe, has not served to lighten their 
professional labors, and which has often seemed to 
stab with the false and undeserved insinuation of 
professional failure some of our busiest, most accom- 
plished, and most valuable workers,—the List .-f Min- 
isters is here subdivided into two classes, those in 
charge and those not in charge of churches. 


Single copies, paper cover, 50 cents; cloth 75 cents. 
To Ministers and Teachers, paper, 40 cents; cloth, 6 
cents. Orders may be addressed to any bookseller or 
newsdealer, or to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


el 


UNITY MISSION. 


A new series of tracts to answer the qnestion, What 
is Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith. 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 
135, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I Ilinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents postage 
Ten copies, 25 cents. } Including 


NOW READY: 


No. 1. “Natural Religion,’’ by J. Vila Blake. 

No. 2. “The Religion of Jesus,’’ by H. M. Simmons. 

No. 8. Unitarianism as Shown in Westerd 
Church Covenants, etc. 

No. 4. *‘About Prayer.”’ 

No.5. “The Power of the Bad," (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 

No. 6. “‘Unitarianism,—Its History and its 
ciples,’’ by J. C. Learned. 

No.7. “The Growth of Faith,’ by H. M. Simmons 


rac 


Nu. & Emerson's Divinity School Address. 
No. 9. Jesus, by J. Li. Jones. 


ents wanted every- 
where. Literary Life, Station A, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


Business Notices. 


FROM THE HOME JOURNAL. 


The thirty-fourth annual report of the old-estab- 
lishe Manhattan Life Insurance Co. gives evidence 
of the sound financial condition and increasing pros- 
perity of this institution. Its income for the year 
1883 was $2,080,729.00; its disbursements $1,475,- 


178.31, leaving a balance of nearly eleven millions 
of gross asscts. Deducting for claims not yet due, re- 
ported claims, unpaid dividends, the reserve on exiat- 


ing policies, etc., there remains a surplus of nearly 
two anda | oe faad millions. The increase in its net 
assets over last year is 5am, 000. 


JAMES PYLE'S 
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PEARLINE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


SAVF3 LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, shuuld be without it. 


Sold by allGrocers. BEWARE ons 
weil dea ed to mislead. a Se eee ) 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bears the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


~ Riverside Literary Series, No. Xi, 
STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW, 
By W. C. Gannett, 


ee ed 


or 


Outlines for schools, conversation classes, 
ani home studies. Enlarged and revised 
after Unity Leaflet No. LV. 


t PRICE, 15 CENTS. 
For Sale by 


WEST. UNIT. S.S. SOC’Y, 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


NEW TACOMA, 


‘. WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Western terminus on the Pacific Coast of the great 


transcontinental Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
e. 
The Future Metropolis of the Pacific 
Northwé. 
A judicious vlace for investment, Money loaned 
‘ readily at 1 per cent. and 144 per cent, per month. 
- Section 2369 of Code of Washington Territory says, 
Any rate ofinterest agreed upon by parties to a con- 
tract, specifying the same in writing, shall be valid 
m and leg: ul.” Information cheerfully given to tlrose 
she will enclose 4 cents for dag 4 Address ALLEN 
” C, MASON, Real Estate Broker, New Tacoma, W. T 


; FROOE TIN Cr. 


Rubber Roofing costs half the price of Shingle, Tin 
or Iron; is fire-proof, and any one can put it on, 
lasting a lifetime on steep or flat roofs. Send for cir- 
cular, reference and samples. 


Agents wanted. 
INDIANA PAINT "AND ROOFING co. 


Send a Postal Card to the 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


facturing first-class and superior 


Surrey Wagons, 


AND OUR POPULAR 


growth hickory district. 


COLUMBUS BUGGY C0, 


When catalogue and name of nearest dealer, where 
our superior vehicles can be seen, will be sent. 


We have the largest factory in the world for manu- 


Buggies, Phaetons, Light Carriages, 


Sy-Our vehicles are first-class, and are for sale by 
dealers in almost every town and city in the U. 8 


PLATFORM AND PHAEFON -GAAIS, 


the latter the most perfect and free from horse motion. 

aa We make our own wheels from the best timber 
(sawed by our own mills) that can be obtained from 
the hills of Southern Ohio—famous as the second 


Chicago & North Wate 


Chicago and St, Paul and doe 


| Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard ~ 


is office. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF UNITY, 


Complete from the _ oo - can be supplied $e 


Volumes 1 and 2 (Pamphlet Mission) in limp 
GEOG g GRE coven ccecec scccce snessepuescbeenteccsnctebioben 
The remaining numbers, bound two volumes in 
one, sheep back and cloth sides, each......... . 2.00 
ea .- 10,00 


HARVEST SERVICE 
From “Unity Festivals." 


LIFE OF JESUS. 


For Young People. 
By Howard N. Brown. 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Price $2.50 per 100 copies. 


Illustrated. 
Price $4.00 per dozen. 


Western Unitarian §. 8, Society, 


RAILROAD IN THE 


Let it be forever remembored that ‘he 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Ch 
and Council Blufis (Omaha), and that it is 


by all well posted travelers when passing to or trom 2 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


hs also operates the best route and the short ee 
bet ween 


(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, "ae ae 
Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster nig Pm 
gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Towa, Freeport, gin, 
Rockford, Ill , are amongst the 8u0 local stations on 
its lines. 
Among a few of the numerous points of su 
one ed by the patrons of this rvad, are ah ~ 
ACHES. which are the finest that homan and 
its PALATIAL SLEEPING 
CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; — 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are — 
unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not yon any other road i 
where. It short, it is asserted that it is the Best © 
Equipped Road in the World. 4 
Al Sainte of interest North, Northwest and West — 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts ‘eC a 
noted haunting and fishin grounds are accessible 
the various branches of this road. ¥ 
It owns and eontrols over 5,000 miles of road and 
has over four handred passenger conductors constant-"  . 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. > 
Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND | 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticketagentssell — 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that — 
gives first-class accommodations, than it dves to go 
y the poorly equipped roads. 
For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort 
papers, or other information not obtainable ot pee 
ocal ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. rl : 
CHICAGO, ILL. 3 


~ OUR BEST WORDS. — 
Monthly 8 pages of 3 columns cach 


Its Motto:—“In essentials, Unity 5 in non-essen-— 
tions, Liberty ; in all things, Charity.” 


Devoted to the interests of Church, School 
and Home; and the promotion of a simple, — 
aggressive Unitarian Christianity. : 


ingenuity can create; 


‘s TERMS: 
Single copy, one year, - : 
5 to 10 copies to dne address, each, - 
20 to 40 rT sé ~ 


Sa SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE. 
Address, J. L. DOUTHIT, 
=e Ill. 


SOLD too Sie sinci: 400.88 Der 


FAMILY PORTRANTS,#.°an it sf = 


@. A. SHEPARD, Lakeside Bidg 
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155 Duane St., New York; or Indianapolis, Ina. 


BICYCLES Repaired and Nick 


- Before You Buy a Bi cle AF MAKE MONEY WHO SELL CHASES 
SS 


‘Nekel 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. en pages f 
$2.00. Chase Pub. Co., Toledd, 0. 


: Wat Ws WHEBLER & HAWKINS, St Pat = 
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UNITY. 


UNITY, Vol XIV, 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 


in Religion. 


' The issue for September Ist, 1884, begins the 
FOURTEENTH VOLUME 

of Usrry. With unchanged management and an un- 
abated purpose it will continue to stand for a con- 
wuctive, rational, reverential, progressive and in- 
ive movement in religion. It has convictions for 
propagation of which it was established and for 
which it will continue to work with earnestness and 
love. These are epitomized in its motto. It tries to 
emphasize the grand and universal words of faith to 
the subordination of minor dogmas and theclogical 


| prefers to work for and with the Unitarian move- 


| many who are left outside all denominational lines. | 


Jocoseria. — 


Gee 


“Suppose that we part (work done comes play) 
With”’— 


A man’s domestic relations don’t bother 
him half so much as the relations of his do- 
mestic.—New Orleans City Item. 


A western paper says: *‘Some Bostonians 
must have settled in China, as a place called 
Kuldja has been established there.’’ 


‘If all the world were blind,’ said an 
Irishman who had just been inspecting a 
school for the blind, ‘‘what a melancholy 


7 sight it would be.”’ 
» dividing lines. Believing that all religious sects have | 


) their mission and legitimate constituency, Unrry | 


There are meters iambic and meters tro- 


» ment, which has a word that will be welcomed by the | chaic, and meters dactylic are known ; but 


there's one other meter by no means prosaic, 


it seeks to encourage the freest thought, the devout- —'tis to meter by moon-light alone. 
) est feeliugs, and the noblest living, all of which it 
> tries to embody in the three lasting institutions of | 
+ Civilization,—Tue Home, THE Cuvurcn, and THE StTaTE. 
. In this work it solicits the co-operation of all who 
| either need or can give help. The following is an 
perfect list of those who have more recently aided 


us with contributions. 


All our readers are cordially 


- invited to send news items, essays or other matter 


- for publication. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


JENKIN LLOYD Jones.—Editor. 
Cuaries H. Kear.—Office Editor. 


 Pror. W. F. Aten. 
' Muss Jane ANDREWS. 
| Gro. BarcueEvor. 
| J. Vina Biake. 
‘B. R. Burkeey. 
. 3 oF. Gro. L. Cary. 
_LyMAN CLARK. 
i Cora H. CLARKE. 
Mrs. C. T. Core. 
> ng COoLLYER. 
4 . Frances B. Coox. 
to. W. Cooke. 


Pe Lavra F. Furness. 
_ W. Exior Furness. 
Mus. Appice M. Gannett. 


1B TynG GRISWOLD. 
arp H. Hatt. 
Smaecoxn Mitis Hayes. 
2 Ficrence HItron. 
_F. L. Hosmer. 
Miss De Erre Howarp. 
 Keistorer Janson. 
| Mas. Annre W. Jounson. 
Miss C. Jones. 
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Miss Jenny Lu. Jones. 
Mas. 8. C. Lui. Jones. 
Artuur M. Jupy. 

Mrs. Katuarine F. Kerr 
J. C. LEARNED. 

Mrs. E. T. Leonarp., 
Miss Lity A. Lona. 
Miss Jennie E. McCaine. 
Mrs. Anna B. McMauan. 
Newton M Many. 

Mrs. E. E. MAREan, 
Epwin D. Mgap. 

Pror. THomas Metcatr. 
CuaR.es D. B. Mitts. 
Mrs. Anna L. PaRker. 
Wha. H. Prerson. 

Miss F. L. Roperts. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 

Mrs. Minnie 8. SavaGe. 
H. M. Simmons. 

Mrs. Mary P. W. Smita. 
JoHN SNYDER. 

J. N. Spriea. 

GiLes B. STEBBINS. 
GEORGE STICKNEY. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
GeorGce A. THAYER. 
Pror. Joun TUNIS. « 
Davip N. Urrer. 
ALBERT WALKLEY. 

Kate GANNETT WELLS. 
C. W. WENDTE. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


per annum, in advance. 
Single copies, 7 cents. 


_ Sample Copies will be sent free to any address on 
_ application. Our friends are especially requested ti 
send us the names of persons likely to be interested 


in the paper. 
"Published by 


_ THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


~ 


me 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


John B. Gough says that Lyman Beecher, 
father of Hepry Ward, after a hard day’s 
work used to get out his violin and fiddle 
himself to sleep. How the neighbors got to 
sleep is not stated. , 


An order was sent to a Chicago book-store 
for ‘*Six Primitive Christianity.’’ It was 
sent back with the response penciled opposite 
that item, and not at all in jest—*‘ No primi- 
tive Christianity to be found in Chicago.”’ 


‘* Will you kindly tell me what is going on 
in that church?’’ asked a tramp of a gentle- 
man who had just descended the steps 
‘*They are holding a church fair.”’ ‘1 am 
very sorry.” ‘*Why are you sorry, my 
friend?’ ‘*‘Well, I was going to ask you to 
help me, but if you’ve been in there it ain’t 
no use.’’—Jingo. 


At a dinner at Archbishop Whately’s house 
a foreigner once asked how many grades there 
were in Englich society. The Archbishop 
prudently declined to commit himself to a 
precise statement, but said that a few days 
before some chimney-sweepers had presented 
a petition to the Lord Mayor, complaining 
that ‘‘ certain dustmen and other low fellows, 
pretending to be chimney-sweepers, had 
taken part in their May-day festivities.’ — 
Every Other Saturday. 


The other day a little cherub of but a very 
few summers sat at the window of her resi- 
dence on East Fourth street, when a young 
man of the period walked wearily by. His 
legs were phantom like, his shoes long and 
pointed, his dress foppish, he wore a single 
eye-glass and carried a diminutive rattan 
cane. As he stared about idiotically, the 
little one said: 

‘‘Mamma, did Dod make ’at man?’ 

‘*Yes, my darling.’’ 

The little one looked again and giggled, 
and with a merry twinkle in her eye, said: 

‘*Mamma, Dod likes to have fun des’ as 
much as anybody, don’t He?’’—St. Paul 
Herald. 


WITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE'S 
M A ACADEMY, MEDIA, PENN. 

Thirteen miles from Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. School year 1884-5 opens Tuesday Septem- 
ber 9. Fixed price covers every expense, even books, 
etc. No extra charges except for Music and Chemi- 
cals. Students admitted and classified at any time. 
No examination necessary for admission. Summer 
vacation school July and August. The regular schoo! 
year opens September 9, but students may come at any 
time before September 9, or be admitted after the 9th, 
when vacancies occur. A boarding-school of the 
highest grade fur young men and boys. One of the 
best equipped, best taught and most successful schools 
in the United States; always full. Fifteen experi- 
enced teachers, all men, and all graduates—six of 
them Harvard men. All teaching in small classes, so 
that each pupil may have individual care. Special 
attention to both advanced and backward pupils. In- 
dividual and class instruct on. Early deficiencies in 
young men's education corrected. Young men whose 
education has been neglected instructed privately. 
Special opportunities fur apt students to advance rap- 
idly. Special drill for dull and backward boys. Pat- 
rons or students may select any studies or choose the 
regular English, Scientific, Civil Engineering, Busi- 
ness or Classical Course, or parts of different courses. 
Students fitted at Media Academy are now at Harvard, 
Yale, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, University of Virginia, (vlumbia, Wil- 
liams, Dickinson, and several Polytechnic Schools. 
“Conditioned” College students of any class tutored 
in any study and fitted for any college examination. 
A physical and a chemical laboratory. Courses of lec- 
tures, with the best and fullest apparatus for illustra- 
tion. Fifteen hundred volumes added to the Acade- 
my Library in 1883. Physical apparatus doubled in 
1883. Teh students fitted for college and admitted in 
1883. Twenty in 1884. A Graduating class every 
year in the Commercial Department. Fine school 
buildings, in which all the students live with the 
Principal. No boarding outin private families. Rooms 
carpeted and furnished with wardrobe, bureau, table, 
washstand, toilet set, two single beds with springs, 
gvod mattresses, pillows, and an ample supply of bed- 
ding, allin complete order, etc., etc. Buildings car- 

ted throughout, and thoroughly heated by steam. 
Gomme for two boys. No large dormitories. Rooms 
lighted with gas. Media Academy sets a generous 
table. The students are not poorly fed under the 
economical! plea that plain food and meagre dict are 
best for students. Dining-room fitted out in the best 
manner. Experienced men waiters. First-class steam 
laundry. Day and night watchmen. A gymnasium, 
with two bowling-alleys and other fixtures. Ample 
grounds for base ball, foot-ball and other athletic 
sports. Drainage and water supply perfect. No ma- 
laria. The health record of Media has few parallels. 
Media Academy has all the conveniences and appli- 
ances necessary to make it a real home and a first- 
class academy. A school for the training of geritle- 
men. No hazing or other rowdyism. No “roughing 
it.” Students at this academy must not sacrifice the 
home influences for an education devoid of good 
morals, good manners and genteel surroundings. The 
school is adapted in every way to the education of 
young men and boys only. Media Academy is not a 
mixed school, but strictly a boarding-school for the 
male sex. Media has seven churches and a Temper- 
ance charter which prohibits the sale of all intoxi- 
cating drinks. Media is conveniently accessible from 
all points. No change of depots in Philadelphia, via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, coming from New York, Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore or Washington. Nineteen trains 
leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, for Media. 
Return trains every hour; distance, thirteen miles. 
Ask at Media Station for Academy coach, which 
meets every train. Drive to the school, only five 
minutes. or new illustrated circular of Media 
Academy address the Principal and Proprietor, 
SWITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE, A. B. and A. M., (Grad- 
uate of Phillips’ Exeter Academy and Harvard Col- 
lege), Media, Penn. 
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